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LECCIONES DE PRONUNCIACION ESPANOLA 


COMENTARIOS A LA PROSODIA DE LA REAL 
ACADEMIA 


I. PRONUNCIACION DE LAS CONSONANTES J, wv. 

La Real Academia Espafiola ha reconocido siempre, como un 
hecho corriente en nuestra lengua, la confusion de la v con la b. 
Esta confusion le ha parecido a veces casi irremediable, pero otras 
veces, siguiendo la costumbre general entre nuestros antiguos gra- 
maticos, se ha esforzado por introducir en nuestra habla alguna 
diferencia fonética entre dichas consonantes. Tiene cierto interés 
ver como ha evolucionado sobre este punto el criterio de la Acade- 
mia desde principios del siglo XVIII hasta el momento actual. Ad- 
viértese desde luego que, asi como la pronunciacién de la b fué ya 
descrita de manera bastante aceptable en el Diccionario de Autori- 
dades, 1726, la Academia ha vacilado constantemente respecto a la 
articulacién con que habia de pronunciarse la v para distinguirla de 
la b. 

En el “Discurso proemial de la orthographia de la lengua cas- 
tellana” (Dicc. Auts. I, pag. LX XII) dijo la Academia lo siguiente: 
“El uso de la b y de la v causa en la escritura mucha confusion, 
nacida de que los espafioles, como no hacemos distincién en la pro- 
nunciacion de estas dos letras, igualmente nos hemos valido ya de 
la b ya de la v sin el menor reparo.” En este mismo tomo, sin em- 
bargo, al principio del capitulo de la letra B la Academia dejo ya 
de reconocer una completa identidad entre dichas consonantes: 
“Tiene esta letra b en nuestra lengua tan grande hermandad con la v 
consonante, en el modo de su pronunciacién, que apenas las distin- 
gue el oido.”” Y unos afios despues, en 1739, la Academia mani- 
festo ya claramente, tratando de la ’, su propdsito de encaminar el 
uso en este punto hacia una cierta distincién: “La pronunciacién de 
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la v es casi como la de la b, aunque mas blanda, para distinguirla de 
ella.” 

En la primera edicion de su Ortografia, 1741, pag. 97, la Aca- 
demia, volviendo a su primera opinion, reconocié atin mas resuelta- 
mente que en el “Discurso proemial” del Diccionario, la identidad 
con que se pronunciaban en nuestro idioma las consonantes b y v: 
“Si atendemos solo a la pronunciacion debemos desterrar de el abe- 
cedario la v consonante, que no pronunciamos y siempre confundi- 
mos con la b, lo que did ocasiOn a que dixesse con viveza un tudesco : 
© beati Hispani, dum bibere dicunt vivere.” Hizo aqui notar la 
Academia que la b y la v representaban, en efecto, sonidos distin- 
tos en italiano, en francés y en otros idiomas, y llamo por primera 
vez la atencion sobre el aspecto articulatorio de estas diferencias ; 
pero sin acertar a explicarse concretamente respecto a la manera de 
pronunciarse la v en dichos idiomas extranjeros. En cuanto al pro- 
posito de introducir tal uso en nuestro idioma, todo esfuerzo le pare- 
cia inutil no trayendo el cuidado desde la infancia.' 

La articulacion de la v aparece, por fin, descrita de una manera 
relativamente exacta, aunque no sin cierta complicacion, en la se- 
gunda edicién de la Ortografia, 1754, pag. 27: “El sonido de la b se 
forma arrojando el aliento al tiempo de abrir o desunir los labios, 
y el de la wv hiriendo en los dientes de arriba el labio de abaxo, acom- 
panado de la lengua, al modo con que se pronuncia la f.” Resulta 
claro que la v fué bien interpretada por la Academia en esta fecha, 
a diferencia de lo que después occurio, como un sonido fricativo, la- 
biodental, en cuya articulacion, el Organo que desempefia el papel ac- 
tivo es el labio inferior; la lengua, en cambio, no debia haber sido 
aqui mencionada. Es de advertir que la Academia sefialo en este 
sitio la expresada diferencia entre la b y la v con un interés princi- 
palmente historico, como base de la distincidn que en la escritura 
habia que observar entre ambas letras ; pero reconociendo, con el tes- 
timonio de Nebrija, que desde muy antiguo el uso habia confundido 
en nuestro idioma dichos sonidos, y no aludiendo sind levemente a la 
conveniencia de corregir esta confusion. 


*“La b confunde nuestra lengua con la v consonante, porque en nuestra 


infancia no nos ensefiaron a articular con distinta pronunciacién la b de la v. 
Dicese que la b se pronuncia con los labios cerrados. y la v con los labios 
abiertos. Este especulativo precepto se dice muy bien y se entiende con facili- 
dad; pero llegando a la practica, como no le empezamos a executar quando 
tiernas la lengua y la boca y expeditos sus musculos podiamos jugar con 
facilidad de los labios, ya endurecidos con la edad y dificiles los movimientos, 


nos es imposible practicar la ovediencia.” Ortografia, 1741, pags. 123-124. 
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Las ediciones posteriores de la Ortografia, publicadas en 1763, 
1770, 1775, 1779 y 1792, no hicieron en este punto ninguna modifica- 
cién, siendo de extrafiar que la Academia, al publicar en 1780 la 
primera edicion del Diccionario, reducido a un solo volumen, repi- 
tiese simplemente a este proposito, siguiendo la ultima opinién del 
Diccionario de Autoridades y prescindiendo de todo lo dicho en las 
Ortografias, que “la pronunciacion de la v es casi como la de la b, 
aunque mas blanda, para distinguirla de ella.” Durante el siglo 
XVIII y parte del XIX la Academia se mantuvo, respecto al uso de 
la b y de la v, en la indicada actitud, sosteniendo decididamente la 
distincién de ambas letras en la escritura, a base de la ortografia 
latina; pero sin llegar a prescribir, como cosa reglamentaria, la ne- 
cesidad de distinguirlas también en la pronunciacion. 

Fué en la octava edicion de la Ortografia, 1815, donde la Acade- 
mia determino resueltamente poner todo el peso de su autoridad en 
favor de la pronunciacion labiodental de la v, empezando desde esta 
fecha a censurar con dureza, como un grave defecto, la confusion 
de la v con la b: “Formase el sonido de la v al apartar de los dientes 
altos juntos con lo interior del labio de abajo, teniéndolos apreta- 
dos con él, de manera que no salga aliento alguno antes de abrirlos, 
como se percibe en virgen, vino, venga, que es en lo que se conforma 
y encuentra esta voz con la de la b y en lo que difiere de la f, que se 
forma del mismo modo, salvo que no se ha de impedir del todo el 
paso del aliento. El confundir el sonido de la b y de la v, como 
sucede comunmente, es mas negligencia o ignorancia de los maestros 
y preceptores y culpa de la mala costumbre adquirida en los vicios 
y resabios de la educacién doméstica y de las primeras escuelas, que 
naturaleza de sus voces, las cuales conocen y distinguen perfecta- 
mente los estrangeros, que las pronuncian bien, y entre nosotros los 
valencianos, catalanes, mallorquines y algunos castellanos cultos que 
procuran hablar con propiedad su lengua nativa, corrigiendo los vi- 
cios vulgares o de la mala educacioén. Para conseguirlo es necesario 
conocer que la diferencia en la pronunciacion de ambas letras con- 
siste en que para la b se han de juntar los labios por la parte ex- 
terior de la boca, y para la v los dientes altos con el labio inferior,” 
pags. 50-52. 

Esta ensefianza, con la invencién de esa v labiodental oclusiva 
en que la parte activa de la articulacion, contra lo que la misma Aca- 
demia habia dicho acertadamente en 1754, habia de estar desem- 
pefiada por los dientes superiores, pasO inmediatamente a la 5* edi- 
cion del Diccionario, 1817, y repetida por la Academia con mucha 
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frecuencia durante la primera mitad del siglo XIX, vino a consti- 
tuir en nuestras escuelas una preocupacion, cuyas huellas, a través 
de dos o tres generaciones, aun perduran lamentablemente en la en- 
sehanza y en el ejemplo de algunos maestros. 

En el Diccionario de 1852, 10*° edicion, volviendo la Academia 
sobre sus pasos, corrigié discretamente la doctrina de la Ortografia 
de 1815, limitandose a decir estas palabras: “Se cree que en otros 
tiempos la v hubo de ser pronunciada de manera muy semejante a la 
de la f, y algunos siguen todavia esta opinion; pero en la actualidad 
se pronuncia comunmente lo mismo que la 6.” Mas tarde, en la 
Gramatica de 1870, la cuestion qued6é reducida a indicar que “en 
gran parte de Espafia es igual, aunque no lo debiera, la pronuncia- 
cion de la b y de la v,” formula que se repitid en todas las ediciones 
posteriores de la Gramédtica hasta la de 1911, en la cual, sin desa- 
probar ni aprobar el hecho, se dijo simplemente que “en la mayor 
parte de Espafia es igual la pronunciacion de la b y la v,” pag. 351. 
En las ediciones posteriores de la Gramdtica, hasta la de 1917, se ha 
repetido lo dicho en la de 1911 sin que se haya vuelto a hacer indica- 
cion alguna respecto a la necesidad de distinguir la pronunciacion de 
la b y de la v, de lo cual parece deducirse que la Academia ha renun- 
ciado a seguir insistiendo sobre este tema. 

Son muy pocos en realidad los espafioles que, no siendo valencia- 
nos, mallorquines o catalanes, pronuncian la v labiodental. El es- 
fuerzo de la Academia, durante tantos afios mantenido, el de los 
gramaticos que la precedieron en los siglos XVI y XVII y el de los 
maestros que de tan buena fe la han secundado, han sido en este 
sentido verdaderamente estériles. Para hablar correctamente nues- 
tra lengua, segun el uso corriente entre las personas ilustradas, no 
es necesario dicho sonido. Tampoco lo es en la escena, en la tri- 
buna, en el foro ni en ninguna de las profesiones que requieren un 
ejercicio artistico de la palabra. Puede decirse que, en general, el 
uso de la v labiodental mas que como una perfeccidn es considerado 
entre nosotros como un dialectalismo o como una pedanteria. “Yo 
no puedo soportar—escribe Unamuno—a los actores que dicen vive, 
pronunciandolo como las uvés francesas.”” La falta de este sonido 
no supone ciertamente ningun quebranto en el valor prosddico de 
nuestro idioma, y en cuanto a la escritura, la distincion entre la b y 
la v, aun teniendo ambas el mismo sonido, no es ninguna gran difi- 
cultad ortografica. Seria, pues, de desear que la Academia y los 
maestros de escuela no volviesen a insistir sobre la pronunciacion de 
la v labiodental, tan tenazmente rechazada por nuestra lengua, y que, 
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en cambio, reconociesen y ensefiasen a distinguir el doble valor fo- 
nético—bilabial oclusivo y bilabial fricativo —con que tanto la b 
como la v son pronunciadas, segtin los casos, en todos los paises de 
habla espafiola. 

La b y la v se pronuncian con los labios cerrados, es decir, con 
articulacién bilabial oclusiva sonora, siempre que van en contacto 
con una nasal precedente: embudo, sombrero, envidia, convidar, y 
también, generalamente, cuando van en posicidn inicial después de 
una pausa: Buenos dias. Bien estd. Vida mia. Vaya V. con Dios. 
En cualquier otro caso la b y la v se pronuncian corrientemente con 
los labios entreabiertos, es decir, con articulacién bilabial frivativa 
sonora, sin que los dientes desempefien papel ninguno en esta arti- 
culacién: lobo, nieve, drbol, olvido, esbelto, desvio, abrir, nobleza, 
advertir, etc. En pronunciacién fuerte, afectada o enfatica, la b y 
la v suelen resultar bilabiales oclusivas, cualquiera que sea su posi- 
cién, asi como en pronunciacién relajada suelen hacerse fricativas 
aun hallandose en posicién inicial. Créese con razén que este soni- 
do bilabial fricativo debid substituir desde el primer momento en 
nuestra lengua a la wv labiodental latina, si bien no lleg6 a ser reco- 
nocido y descrito por los gramaticos hasta fines del siglo XVI. La 
proximidad de ambas consonantes, por lo que se refiere al punto y 
al modo de su articulacion, la semejanza de su timbre y la inadapta- 
cidn de los sonidos labiodentales dentro de nuestro sistema fonético, 
demostrada también por el tratamiento antiguo de la f latina, ex- 
plican que la lengua haya reducido dichos sonidos a uno solo pre- 
firiendo la articulacion bilabial. 


II. PRONUNCIACION DE LAS CONSONANTES ¢, 2. 

La primera vez que la Real Academia Espafiola traté de la ¢ (ce, 
ci) y de la z, en 1726, did a entender, como era de esperar, que en 
aquel tiempo ambas letras representaban en la pronunciacion es- 
panola un mismo sonido, “tanto que, promiscuamente, los mas, sin 
hacer distincién, usan en la escritura ya de la una ya de la otra.2_ La 
articulacion de este sonido la describid la Academia en su Diccio- 
nario de Autoridades, al principio del capitulo de la c, diciendo que 





* Afiade en este mismo sitio que “algunos han considerado no ser la ¢ y la 
z en substancia dos letras diversas, sino una diferentemente figurada, cuya 
opinion se califica y comprueba con el uso promiscuo de entrambas.” Dic- 
ctonario de Autoridades, I, pag. LXXIII. Se escribia entonces indistinta- 
mente, como es sabido, hazer y hacer, desir y decir, veses y veces, etc. La 
Academia, desde el primer momento, adopté el criterio de escribir siempre c 
antes de e¢, i. 
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“antes de las dos vocales e, i, como en celeste, ceder, cirio, civil, se 
pronuncia blandamente, cerrando un poco los dientes y llegando a 
ellos con la punta de la lengua.” Le faltd sefialar, como se ve, una 
circunstancia importante: el punto de los dientes en que la lengua 
tocaba. Por lo demas la equivalencia fonética entre la z y la c la 
demonstr6 también la Academia tratando de la ¢, la cual “entre los 
castellanos se pronuncia generalmente—con las vocales a, 0, u—del 
mismo modo que la z y sin la menor distincion,” y no se escribia 
con las vocales e, i, “porque siguiéndose estas vocales la ¢ es super- 
flua, respecto de que en este caso ni se muda ni se altera la pronun- 
ciacién.” Dice. Auts. s. v. C. Esta equivalencia fonética, junto con 
la confusion ortografica a que se habia llegado en el uso de la z y 
de la ¢, decidié a la Academia, desde la primera pagina de su Diccio- 
nario, a prescindir definitivamente de la ¢, escribiendo, por ejemplo, 
sapato, pozo, danza, etc., donde antes se habia escrito capato, poco, 
danca. 

Después de esto la Academia debio sentir algun escrupulo res- 
pecto a la indicada igualdad de sonido entre la s y la c, de tal modo 
que antes de terminar el Diccionario de Autoridades rectific6 su pri- 
mera opinion diciendo que la zs y la ¢ antigua tenian en efecto la 
misma pronunciacion, pero que tal pronunciacioOn, aunque parecida 
a la de la c (ce ci), era mas fuerte que ésta. Bajo este escripulo se 
manifiesta evidentemente la influencia de algun gramatico antiguo 
de los muchos que dijeron que el sonido de la zs (sa, se, si, 20, su) 
era mas fuerte que el de la c (¢a, ce, ci, ¢o, cu), frente a aquellos 
otros que, en gran numero también, opinaron precisamente todo lo 
contrario. Lo que nadie habia dicho entre los antiguos, segun mis 
datos, es que la ¢ fuese igual a la s y distinta de la c, que es en 
realidad lo que viene a deducirse de lo expuesto por la Academia en 
el citado lugar. Acaso la Academia, alterando los términos de esta 
vieja cuestion de la pronunciacion de la c y dé la z, trato de recoger 
la opinion de aquel gramatico antiguo, sin que ello pudiese ser-mo- 
tivo de inquietud acerca de la suerte de la ¢, desterrada, como se 
ha dicho, de la escritura a base de su identidad con la sz. 

En la primera edicion de la Ortografia, 1741, pag. 145, la Aca- 
demia volvi6é a lo dicho al principio del Diccionario, indicando sim- 
plemente que la c y la s eran signos de una misma pronunciacion: 
“Cuando la c hiere a las vocales e, i, se pronuncia como , en cisco, 
cieno, cera, cero”; y esto fué lo que después fueron repitiendo du- 
rante el siglo XVIII las siguientes ediciones de la Ortografia, lo 
cual no impidid que el Diccionario reducido, durante sus cuatro 
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primeras ediciones, 1780-1803, dijese, como el de Autoridades, que 
la pronunciacién de la zs era parecida a la de la c, pero mas fuerte 
que ésta. También por lo que se refiere a la pronunciacion de la Db 
y de la v el Diccionario de 1780 recogio literalmente lo dicho por el 
de Autoridades prescindiendo de las ortografias. En cuanto al valor 
antiguo de la ¢, la Ortegrafia de 1754, pag. 17, supo poner la cues- 
tion en su verdadero lugar no dedicandole mas que una mencion de 
caracter meramente historico, como a cosa ya desligada del habla 
moderna: “Este caracter ¢, llamado vulgarmente cedilla, tenia en 
castellano el propio oficio de la z, y por ella sustituia, siendo ambos 
signos de un mismo sonido, aunque algunos autores fueron de opinion 
que era mas blando y suave el de la cedilla.” 

En 1815, con la octava edicioén de la Ortografia, la Academia, 
a la vez que prescribio firmemente la distincion fonética entre la b y 
la v, puso término a la discrepancia existente entre las Ortografias 
y los Diccionarios, adoptando sin vacilacion el criterio de considerar 
las consonantes c y ¢ como sonidos distintos. La descripcion que 
de la c hizo la Academia en este lugar es la siguiente: “Es la c una 
de las consonantes dentales, porque su sonido se forma arrimando 
la lengua a los dientes superiores y arrojando la voz al tiempo de 
separarla,” pag. 27. La descripcion de la z es mucho mas interesan- 
te: “Ultima letra de nuestro abecedario y una de las consonantes 
dentales, cuya voz se forma arrimada la parte anterior de la lengua 
a los dientes, no tan apegada como para la c, sino de manera que 
quede paso para que el aliento o espiritu, adelgazado o con fuerza, 
salga con una especie de zumbido,” pag. 58. 

La interpretacion de estos datos ofrece, sin duda, por lo que se 
refiere a la c, ciertas dificultades. Puede, no obstante, comprenderse 
que lo que en ellos se quiso indicar debio ser una articulacion afri- 
cada sorda. En cuanto a la z parece seguro que las citadas palabras 
de la Academia no pueden referirse mas que a una articulacion 
fricativa sonora. El punto de articulacion, en una y en otra, era 
acaso mas bien dental que interdental. Pero ésta es una circunstan- 
cia secundaria. Lo verdaderamente extraordinario en dichas des- 
cripciones es el testimonio de la Academia respecto a la existencia 
de una s normalmente sonora en la pronunciacion castellana de 
principios del siglo XIX. Nadie podria creer, en efecto, que se 
pudiese describir con tales pormenores una pronunciacién que no 
fuese usual y corriente. Y, sin embargo, esto fué en realidad lo 
occurido. La s normalmente sonora habia desaparecido del idioma 
castellano hacia ya mas de dos siglos. La Academia, en vez de des- 
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cribir la pronunciacién de su tiempo, se habia limitado en este 
punto a copiar literalmente lo que sobre el sonido de la ¢ habia dicho, 
en 1582, D. Juan Lopez de Velasco.* 

Lo dicho por la Ortografia de 1815 paso al Diccionario de 1817 
y se repitid en la siguientes ediciones de una y otro. En la 10* edi- 
cion del Diccionario, 1852, aun figuraba la pronunciacion de la =z 
con la lengua no tan “apegada” a los dientes como para la ¢ y con 
su especie de zumbido. La advertencia de que esto ocurria asi sola- 
mente “a juicio de algunos,” introducida en esta edicion por vez pri- 
mera, indica, sin embargo, que la Academia empezaba a darse 
cuenta de la impropriedad de dicha descripcion. En la siguiente 
edicion del Diccionario, 1869, se suprimieron las descripciones de 
las consonantes ; pero en la Gramdatica de 1870, pag. 293, nota, vol- 
viendo a la opinion de las primeras ediciones del Diccionario, aun 
se decia que “no era dificil para su oido delicado distinguir cierta 
propension natural en los que pronuncian bien, a dar mayor fuerza 
a la articulacion de la z que a la de la c.” 

Resulta pues que la Academia ha sostenido respecto a la pronun- 
ciacion de las consonantes c, 2s, tres criterios claramente distintos, 
diciendo unas veces que ambas letras representan un mismo sonido, 
otras que la z es mas fuerte que la c, y otras, por ultimo, que la s, 
aparte de tener un cierto zumbido extrafio a la c, parece ser menos 
fuerte, menos “apegada” a los dientes que esta ultima. 

La opinion de que el sonido de la z era mas aspero y fuerte que 
el de la c hallo un defensor entusiasta en Mariano José Sicilia, anda- 
luz, 1827, para el cual la palabra celoso (de celo) y seloso (de zelos) 
eran formas que sonaban muy diversamente, y por esta y otras ra- 
zones aconsejaba con el mayor interés a los maestros que cuidasen 
mucho de hacer sentir a los nifos dicha diferencia y los ejercitasen 
en ella. “; Hay alguno por ventura—decia—que no perciba la deli- 
cadeza, la dulzura y la urbanidad de la c dental espafiola y que no 
sepa distinguirla del “zezeo” bronco, premioso, espeso y, no pocas 
veces, incivil de la z?” (Ortologia y Prosodia, Paris, 1827, tomo II, 
pag. 179). No alguno sino muchos habria seguramente en ese 
caso, y el mismo Sicilia lo habia dicho, dos paginas antes, lamentan- 
dose de que fuesen tantos “los que no distinguen estas dos articula- 


*“La zs, ultima letra del alphabeto castellano, se forma como la ¢ cedilla, 
arrimada la parte anterior de la lengua a los dientes, no tan apegada como 
para la c, sino de manera que quede passo para algun aliento o espiritu que, 
adelgazado o con fuerga, salga con alguna manera de zumbido, que es en lo 


que difiere de la ¢ cedilla.” J. Lopez de Velasco, Orthographia, Burgos, 
1582. 
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ciones y que pretenden ser absolutamente unas mismas.” Para 
Ezequiel Uricoechea, colombiano, 1872, la diferencia entre dichas 
consonantes constituia nada menos que una de las mayores bellezas 
de la diccion castellana. No deja de ser chocante que los principales 
nartidarios de esta diferencia entre la z y la c fuesen precisamente 
individuos de regiones hispanicas en que, en general, ni siquiera se 
hace diferencia entre dichas consonantes y la s. 

La identidad de la c y de la z, proclamada ya en 1626 por el maes- 
tro Correas, atestiguada por muchos autores posteriores—Juan de 
Villar, 1651, Gonzales Valdés, 1785, etc.—y reconocida, como se ha 
visto, en cierta época por la misma Academia, volvid, al fin, a ser 
aceptada por ésta, sin reservas, en la Gramdtica de 1874 y continua 
siéndolo actualmente,® sin que nada al parecer haga temer por ahora 
un nuevo cambio de opinidn. Solo un absoluto descuido respecto al 
examen directo de la pronunciacién y una informacion falta de toda 
critica respecto a lo dicho sobre esta materia por los gramaticos an- 
tiguos pueden explicar la incertidumbre y confusiOn con que ha pro- 
cedido la Academia ante un hecho tan facil de observar. Algunas 
personas, victimas de los prejuicios que esa misma confusion ha oca- 
sionado en la ensefianza de nuestras escuelas, siguen aun dudando 
de la igualdad fonética de dichas consonantes. 

En la pronunciacion correcta espafiola la z y lac (ce, ci) repre- 
sentan hoy evidentemente un mismo sonido, fricativo, sordo, que se 
produce colocando la punta de la lengua contra los bordes de los 
incisivos superiores, sin formar con ellos una oclusién completa, y 
haciendo salir el aire espirado por los intersticios que deben quedar 
entre dichos 6rganos. La punta de la lengua, durante la articulacion 
de este sonido, resulta generalmente visible entre los bordes de los 
dientes, inclinandose, segun los individuos y segtin la fuerza con 
que se pronuncia, hacia una posicion mas interdental que dental o 
mas dental que interdental: cerca, cesta, caza, pozo, gozque, bizco, 
lus, paz, etc. La z final de silaba en contacto con una consonante 
sonora siguiente se sonoriza de ordinario tomando un sonido analogo 
al de la th inglesa en formas como their, this, thence, that; ejemplos: 
jusgado, hallazgo, diezmar, tiznar, etc. 

T. Navarro ToMAs 


LABORATORIO DE FONETICA DEL CENTRO DE 
Estupios HistOricos, MApRID 


*El Alfabeto fonético de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1872, pag. 18. 

°“Ta c tiene dos sonidos; uno fuerte, idéntico al de la k, como en las 
voces carta, clima, vivac, y otro suave, idéntico al de la z, como en cebo, 
cifra.” Gramatica, 1917, pag. 480. 











THE SPANISH TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


(Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of ° 
Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920, Chicago.) 


I shall take, in a manner, for my text two prophecies, uttered at 
about the same time, rather more than a decade ago, by two Ameri- 
can scholars of repute. One of them I have already quoted in print. 
It was made in an address by Professor Raymond Weeks before the 
Modern Language Section of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in the Fall of 1908. It was, in substance, this: 

“T will venture to predict that twenty-five years from now mod- 
ern languages studied in this section of the country (the Middle 
West) will rank in numerical strength of enrollment as follows: 
Spanish, French, German.” 

This seemed incredible at that time, when German was first, 
French a bad second, and Spanish a much worse third. It has prob- 
ably come to pass this year, although I have not seen the figures. 

The other prophecy was made by the President of an Eastern 
university in the spring of 1910, and was to the effect that, in his 
opinion, ten years would see a renascence of interest in the study 
of Greek and an extension of college requirements in that subject 
for the A. B. degree. I need not tell you whether or not this proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled. Earlier than that, by several years, when | 
was about to turn away discouraged from my attempt to earn a liv- 
ing by teaching my first love, which was Latin, I was assured by 
academic mentors whom I loved and trusted, that the pendulum of 
popular favor, which had then been for a generation swinging slow- 
ly away from the classics, would start, indeed had started to swing 
back again, and that all that was necessary was to keep the faith a 
very little time longer. I kept it for only two years. It seemed to 
me even then that those kindly, scholarly gentlemen were mistaken 
or self-deceived. The pendulum might, to be sure, swing back 
toward Plato and Ovid once again, but I doubted that it would be 
in my lifetime. 

All of us who believe in the education of the man or the woman 
for the sake of manhood or womanhood, and not merely for the 
sake of what they can be made to turn out in material products, 
will regret that this should be so. 
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Among college teachers whose experience covers a long term 
of years one meets with, at times, the complaint that fine, and even 
sound, scholarship is going out of fashion ; that students come up from 
the secondary schools more and more poorly prepared every year. If 
this be true, and my own experience, while not supplying evidence 
conclusive enough to establish the point, still does not tend to dis- 
prove it, the lamentable circumstance is doubtless due in part to the 
fact that, with the numbers attending college enormously increased 
over those of twenty years ago, college students no longer represent 
the select few of unusual mental equipment, ambition and determi- 
nation of character. More even, I believe, is it attributable to the 
systematic removal of difficulties from the student’s path ; not merely 
the stupid difficulties due to a blundering manner of approach, but 
those inherent in the nature of the task itself, the overcoming of 
which strengthens the moral as well as the mental fiber. 

For some time past, certainly for twenty years, education has 
been developing along a line which is directly the opposite of that 
universal law which gives a premium to the overcoming of difficulty. 
The tendency has been to make the processes of education more and 
more easy, and to do this not only as an expedient but as a philoso- 
phy. 

“Study the nature and the special characteristics of the individ- 
ual mind and work in accordance therewith. Follow the lines of 
least resistance. In the kindergarten, blend work with play so that 
the child will not be conscious of any effort. Continue this method 
upward. Let the teacher go in advance of all work and do all the 
thinking and let the pupil acquiesce. Let him have keys to his prob- 
lems and translations to his languages. Let him follow the bent of 
his mind and choose the studies which are easy to him (‘snap sub- 
jects’ is the familiar phrase ).” 

The outcome of this method is very flattering, and very decep- 
tive, until one gets out from this highly artificial condition of things 
into the regions where the laws of the universe have their way once 
more, and then, face to face with the realities, which bristle with 
difficulties, and with no teacher to solve them for him, the youth 
finds that he has no training and no experience with which to en- 
counter difficulties for himself, and he either drops to a position 
unworthy of him or begins all over again to learn the real secret, not 


only of education but of life, that to succeed is to conquer one’s own 
difficulties. : 
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Some of the aversion which students show to studying Latin and 
Greek is unquestionably due to their well-founded belief that these 
are difficult subjects rather than that they are useless subjects. Some 
of our well-meant efforts to make our own subject interesting have 
been, I fear, unconsciously directed toward eliminating or disguis- 
ing the difficulties which inevitably inhere in it. A case in point is 
the improper conception of the Direct Method, that conception 
which eliminates the element of preparation. To be obliged to “get 
one’s lesson’”’ sounds very old-fashioned in certain circles, but the 
process creates and nourishes intellectual fiber. A ‘certain moral 
discipline blends with the intellectual in the work of preparation 
for the class. The demoralizing influence of a condition in which 
one feels that he can do as he likes, as regards preparation, is in- 
sidious and far reaching. 

Let me be clear, if possible, on the matter of interest. The ab- 
solutely hopeless teacher is the dull teacher, the teacher who dwells 
interminably upon the “subjunctive of characteristic.” To inspire 
interest is the sine qua non. Let him turn his recitation into a vaude- 
ville by all means,.if that is the only method that occurs to him 
of preventing his class from going to sleep. But it certainly is not 
the case that the presence of difficulty destroys interest. Rather a 
legitimate and necessary difficulty honestly met and overcome stimu- 
lates the finest and most vivid type of interest that we know. 

I like to think that it is in the hands of us teachers of Spanish 
to do something to make up for the loss which the abandonment 
of Greek has caused in our school and college life. It is not, after 
all, the Greek itself that is being missed, but that which Greek stands 
for, and of which it is perhaps in all history the finest embodiment 
and expression. What is lacking, what even those who have been 
responsible for the over-emphasis upon a purely materialistic atti- 
tude toward science and learning, themselves, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, miss, is more high and fine thinking, more imagination, more hu- 
manity, more spirituality, in a word, more culture in the teaching 
and life of our institutions of learning. 

Herein, it seems to me, lies our opportunity and our responsi- 
bility. If it is true that the classics are going out, it is equally true 
that the modern languages, or at least two of them—Spanish and 
French—are coming in to take the place in the curriculum which 
the older humanities have vacated. It devolves upon us, then, who 
teach the languages, to make our subject really fill that place. The 
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Iliad is the greatest of the epics, but the Poem of the Cid is a splendid 
epic, too. Juvenal had no keener eye for the failings and weak- 
nesses of mankind than had the Archpriest of Hita; Cicero’s knowl- 
edge of the human soul was not broader nor deeper than Cervan- 
tes’. In other words, the materials are ready to our hand; it re- 
mains for us to make them ours and to use them worthily. 

The study of Spanish, like that of Greek or of any language, 
divides itself into two parts—not, however, altogether mutually ex- 
clusive—disciplinary, that one having to do with the mind, and 
cultural, that which has to do with the soul. The first two years 
of the student’s acquaintance with the subject must perforce be 
largely disciplinary, under this definition, but need not, and should 
not, be entirely so. The limitations imposed by the medium of a 
foreign idiom prevent him from wandering at will through the 
pleasant places of Spanish literature. But he should have frequent 
glimpses of the promised land through the eyes of his teacher. 

“Life is short and art is long.” Many of us have been forced 
by circumstances to begin to teach Spanish before we were ready. 
sut that has not been our fault. Blame will attach to us only if 
we remain unready. If I allow myself an illustration drawn from 
our daily professional life, do not, I beg of you, press the conclu- 
sion beyond.the limits intended. A Spanish teacher who is entirely 
unpossessed of that really vast background of acquaintance with 
the literature and culture of Spain which is necessary to make the 
subject live and minister somewhat to the souls of his pupils does 
not read a half-dozen Spanish books a year outside of text-books, 
and defends himself, sincerely enough, against the charge of lazi- 
ness by saying, “I have neither the time nor the strength. I teach 
five classes a day and correct papers three hours every night.” On 
this basis, that teacher will be no more worthy of his high calling 
ten years hence than he is now, beyond a certain increased efficiency 
of mechanical technique. Let him correct papers one night a week 
and read Cervantes and Lope de Vega the other four. It is only 
when a teacher supplements his formal training by the persistent, 
steady, day-by-day acquirement of new facts and new ideas that 
he is by, way of placing himself in a position to do his duty by his 
students and his subject. 

Every good Spanish teacher whom I have known was an en- 
thusiast. It is one of the really fine compensations of the profession. 
To the enthusiast, his own specialty is the subject par excellence 
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that should be taught and studied. This is a natural, wholesome, 
and proper frame of mind. But one should not let this enthusiasm 
destroy his critical attitude toward his own subject. Not every- 
thing Spanish is equally good and great. In combating the time- 
worn myth of the superiority of French to Spanish (it would be as 
intelligent to argue the superiority of chemistry to physics), it does 
not advance the cause to say that Corneille is only a plagiarist of 
Spanish sources, that every line Cervantes wrote was immortal, or 
that the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse is the greatest novel of 
the twentieth century. It is more effective, because it is true, to say 
that the French drama of the seventeenth century owed is inspira- 
tion to Spain, that Cervantes was the greatest novelist that ever 
lived, and that Blasco [bafiez wrote a good war story at the psycho- 
logical moment. Let us by all means keep and continue to exercise 
our faculty of critical judgment, our sense of proportion and our 
just appreciation of values, literary and otherwise. 

At the same time that we defend our subject warmly against at- 
tacks inspired by selfish interest, jealousy, or mere ignorance, let 
us guard against falling into the error of bad taste implied in fol- 
lowing the example of those who attack us. We may for the most 
part, | think, acquit ourselves of the charge of having sought to 
advance our cause by unfairly depreciating that of another lan- 


guage. It is to be hoped that we shall continue to maintain this 


attitude. There is no reason for other feeling among teachers of 
the several languages than a friendly and generous rivalry, based 
neither upon slander nor upon cheap expedients for creating an 
ephemeral popularity, but upon the solid elements of value which 
inhere in a great language and a great literature, and which it is 
our duty as well as our greatest satisfaction to develop to their 
fullest plenitude of service. 


ARTHUR L. OWEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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VIAJES POR ESPANA 


. I. En San RAFAEL 


Para el domingo, dia dieciocho de julio, se me habia invitado a 
que fuese a San Rafael a hacerle una visita a don Ramon Menén- 
dez Pidal. Alli en San Rafael, un pueblecito de veraneo situado 
a unos setenta kilometros de Madrid tiene nuestro distinguido 
amigo una bellisima casa de verano entre los olorosos pinares de la 
Sierra de Guadarrama. 

A las ocho de la mafiana salimos de Madrid el sefior Solalinde y 
yo de la estacion del norte por el camino de Segovia. El dia era © 
muy caluroso y la estacion estaba atestada de gente que salia al cam- 
po, direccion de la sierra, a pasar el dia fuera de Madrid. Compra- 
mos billetes de segunda pero al buscar asientos no los hallamos. No 
importaba. Nos subimos en coches de primera. En Espafia hace 
uno lo que lo da la real gana. El conductor o no se did cuenta o 
no estaba para averiguar derechos. Lo mismo daba. 

Saliendo de Madrid y comenzando a subir la sierra la vista 
panoramica de la ciudad es espléndida. Se destacan el Palacio Real, 
la iglesia de San Francisco el Grande, la Casa de Correos, la iglesia 
de San Geronimo por la carrera de San Geronimo y otros edificios, 
sin olvidar el Manzanares que si lleva un hilo de agua no debemos 
despreciar por ir siempre unido a las tradiciones madrilefias. 

Pasando Villalba y subiendo ya a las cumbres de la sierra se ve 
al sur el monasterio del Escorial, celebérrima fundacion de Felipe IT. 
La sierra es hermosisima. El calor de Madrid ha desaparecido. 
Estamos ya en otro clima. La frescura del aire y el olor de los pinos 
unidos a la extraordinaria belleza del paisaje que se presenta a la 
vista nos recuerdan otras tierras que mejor conocemos, tierras cali- 
fornianas. Pero entre otras cosas notamos que los pinos de Espafia 
tienen otra forma; el ramaje, que esta en alto, lleva la forma de 
una palmera. Desde lejos parecen palmeras. 

San Rafael esta en plena cumbre de la sierra de Guadarrama. 
Llegamos a las once y media. Al apearnos del tren vimos a don 
Ramon, que subia a encontrarnos a la estacion. Ya yo le habia 
conocido en Chicago en el afio 1909. Nada mas cordial que su apre- 
ton de mano y su charla carifiosa de amigo. Llegamos a la casa y 
saludé a su mujer dofa Maria, y a su hija Jimena. La casa es 
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moderna, un pequefio palacio donde el gran fildlogo se encierra 
durante los calurosos meses del verano para estudiar y trabajar. El 
interior y todo el arreglo de las habitaciones interiores recuerda 
desde luego uno de nuestros grandes bungalows californianos. Hay 
una grande biblioteca, libros modernos por la mayor parte, duplica- 
dos de otros que tiene don Ramon en Madrid. Y siempre los mapas, 
libros, papeles y otros materiales que se relacionan con la labor 
actual. 

Antes de almorzar salimos a dar un paseo por los pinares veci- 
nos. Hablamos de los Estados Unidos, del estudio del espafiol y de 
la American Association of Teachers of Spanish. Mucho les en- 
tusiasma a nuestros colegas de Espafia nuestra lahor hispana en 
Estados Unidos, particularmente el deseo que aqui existe de conocer 
la cultura espafola. Don Ramon me pedia informes sobre los cur- 
sos universitarios y de las escuelas secundarias, el nimero de maes- 
tros de espafiol, de discipulos, el desarrollo de los estudios supe- 
riores, etc., etc. Hablamos de la manera mas apropiada para ayu- 
darnos mutuamente para trabajar unidos en la gran obra de cono- 
cernos, americanos y espafioles, y cooperar en la obra comun de la 
cultura humana. En el estudio especial que yo me proponia hacer 
en Espafia, el recoger de los cuentos populares, nuestro colega puso 
inmediatamente a mi disposiciOn su vasto conocimiento linguistico 
de la peninsula, prodigandome informes valiosos sobre el terreno 
que habia de recorrer, mapas cuidadosamente marcados, donde se 
indicaban las regiones donde vivia con mayor vigor la tradicién 
folklorica, etc., etc. Gracias a estos informes y toda esta coopera- 
cién no solo de don Ramon mismo sino de los demas colegas de la 
Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios logré recoger en Espafia una 
coleccién de unos tres¢ientos cuentos populares, la mas abundante y 
mas importante que se ha hecho en Espajia. 

Durante el almuerzo hablamos del Romancero. Sabido es que 
don Ramon y su distinguida sefora recogen y estudian desde hace 
ya muchos afios todos los materiales que se relacionan con el roman- 
cero espafiol desde lo mas antiguo hasta lo moderno. Versiones 
modernas de romances antiguos tienen millares. Pero no descansan 
en recoger y recoger mas y mas versiones. Del romance de Gerinel- 
do tienen, por ejemplo, ahora unas ciento setenta versiones. Mas 
tarde en Madrid he tenido el gusto de ver la condicién actual de 
ese romancero; millares de versiones modernas al lado de todas las 
antiguas, versiones de cuentos que se relacionan con los romances, 
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notas y estudios, publicados y en manuscrito, etc., etc. “Dentro de 
un afio ya podremos comenzar la publicacion,” me dijo don Ramon. 
Durante el verano hacia el maestro un estudio especial de la geo- 
grafia folklorica basado sobre los romances de Gerineldo, estudio 
que se publicd en el numero 3 de Filologia Espanola del aio 1920. 
En la magna obra del romancero colabora con el maestro su mujer 
dofia Maria Goyri, indefatigable trabajadora y bien conocida investi- 
gadora de la literatura espafiola medieval. 

Por la noche teniamos que estar en Madrid y después de tomar 
el te nos despedimos de los de Menéndez Pidal. Habiamos visitado 
uno de los grandes laboratorios de la ciencia casi sin darnos cuenta 
de ello. La modestia y sinceridad humana del sabio hacen olvidar 
al distinguido fildlogo. Habiamos hablado de los Estados Unidos, 
de Espafia, de la literatura espafiola, del romancero, del estudio del 
espanol, de mi viaje folklorico, hasta de la sinalefa en la versifica- 
cin espafiola, sin darme apenas cuenta de que habia estado hablando 
con uno de los hombres mas eminentes de la ciencia moderna. 

Ramon y Cajal, histologo de fama universal, y Menéndez Pidal 
son las dos personalidades mas eminentes de la ciencia actual es- 
pahola. La Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios organizada en 1917 
por ellos con la colaboracion de Menéndez y Pelayo y Joaquin Costa 
es sin duda alguna la institucion que mas fomenta la investigacion 
ciéntifica en Espafia. El Centro de Estudios Histéricos que dirige 
don Ramon tiene una importancia especial para nosotros porque es 
en Espafia el centro del hispanismo y de los estudios hispanicos 
propiamente dichos. El maestro tiene aqui un nucleo de investiga- 
dores formados en su propia escuela que llevan hecha ya una labor 
considerable. Aqui se organizan cursos de cultura general y len- 
gua espafiola para extranjeros y se preparan profesores de es- 
pafiol para el extranjero. Ahora tratan de arreglar intercambio 
de profesores y estudiantes con nuestras universidades americanas, 
prueba definitiva de que la Junta dirige su labor y fomenta la in- 
vestigacion contando con la cooperacién de la ciencia universal. 


AurRELIO M. EspINosa 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The fourth annual meeting of the Association was held at the Auditorium 
Hotel in Chicago, December 30 and 31, 1920. At the opening session the 
president of the Chicago Chapter, Mr. Carl O. Sundstrom, welcomed the 
organization, expressing the hope that the meetings would prove pleasant and 
profitable to all in attendance. He then presented Mr. Clarence E. DeButts, 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of High Schools in Chicago, who in 
well-chosen words spoke a welcome, emphasizing the growing demand for 
Spanish in Chicago schools. Superintendent Mortenson was unable to be 
present. Mr. DeButts was followed by Mr. E.-L. C. Morse of the Phil 
Sheridan School, whose address on “The Mission of the American Teacher 
of Spanish” emphasized the importance of a better understanding of the 
temperament, culture, customs, and history of our Spanish-speaking friends 
and neighbors. Mrs. W. H. Pendleton then played with excellent technique 
and art the Liszt piano transcription of Schumann’s “Dedication.” Later in 
the program she rendered other selections by MacDowell and Sibelius which 
were heartily applauded. 

Mr. Sundstrom presented the president, Mr. Wilkins, whose address on 
this occasion did not fall short of the usual high standard he has set. Next, 
Prof. John D. Fitz-Gerald of Illinois read a very interesting paper on “The 
Bilingual-Biracial Problems of Our Border States.” which led to a spirited 
discussion. The final papers of the morning were “The Laboratory Spirit in 
the Teaching of Spanish,” by Miss Edith Cameron of Waller High School, 
Chicago, which was illustrated with a display of correspondence and adver- 
tisements written by pupils, and “Errores mas comunes de sintaxis espafola 
que cometen los extranjeros,” by Prof. Juan Cano of Indiana, in which he 
produced a very interesting list of errors found in texts he had examined 
Mr. Wilkins read telegrams of greeting from Charles P. Harrington, Kent 
School, Connecticut; Miguel de Zarraga, editor of La Tribuna, New York. 
and a cablegram wishing the members a Happy New Year from our Honorary 
President, Sefior Juan C. Cebrian, now in Madrid. 

At the afternoon session five interesting and practical papers were read, 
and splendid music was rendered by Miss Helene Houghteling, violinist, 
accompanied by her sister, both being teachers of Spanish, and members. 
Prof. Warshaw’s paper on “Where We Need Concerted Action in Spanish” 
was read by Mr. Nelson Graham of Ohio State University. He emphasized 
the need of organized work to make known the culture and development o/ 
Spanish countries in other lines than literature. Prof. Hendrix’s paper on 
“Standardization in Teaching of Spanish” incited a spirited discussion on 
differences in aims. The paper on “Is the Teaching of Spanish a Man’s 
Job?” by Mr. Wm. M. Barlow, president of the New. York Chapter; that 
on “The Spanish Teacher’s Responsibility” by Prof. Arthur L. Owen or 
Kansas, and “Aims, Purposes, and Methods in Spanish,” by Grace Eads 
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Dalton of Kansas City, were all splendid and practical, as the titles suggest. 
It is to be hoped that a goodly number may appear in print. 

In the evening a delightful “Comida y Tertulia” was held at the Stevens 
Restaurant, which will long be remembered for the joviality and spirit of 
“camaraderie” that prevailed. We heard Mr. E. T. Gundlach speak on 
“Spanish from a Business Man’s Point of View,” and Prof. José M. Osma of 
Kansas on “Lengua y Literatura de las diversas naciones de Espafia.” We 
were also entertained with poems and songs by Messrs. Cano, Soto, Flores, 
Ventresca, Canti, Sundstrom and others. 

Friday morning there were three papers. The first was a clever technical 
discussion of the subject, “Ramon de la Cruz’s Debt to Moliére,” by Dr. 
Arthur Hamilton of Illinois. Prof. E. C. Hills’ discussion of educational 
movements in Spain was a report of the “Junta,” its origin and its work 
Prof. Hills is always a welcome speaker in any program. J. Edson Farrar, 
a tenor, contributed some songs. Prof. Gearhart of Louisiana read a paper 
in Spanish in which he discussed methodology and education in the Philip- 
pines, where he spent many years. 

The business meeting followed. The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Prof. Alfred Coester, was read by Mr. Sundstrom. It is printed elsewhere 
in this number. 

An auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Brown, Barlow and Ewart 
found the books correct, and on motion the report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
was accepted. 


A motion was passed that all plans regarding the raising of dues be 
tabled. 

A motion was passed that it is the opinion of the meeting that we con- 
tinue the publication of six issues of HISPANIA a year. 

A motion was passed that By-law No. 3 be amended by striking out the 
last four lines beginning with “and the expenses,” which allowed heretofore 
50 cents per member to local chapters, said amendment not to apply to 1920, 
but to 1921 and hereafter. 

The committee on honorary members reported progress. 

The committee on scholarships for American students in foreign coun- 
tries was discharged. 

Committee on foreign travel reported progress. It recommended the 
plan of the Spanish Bureau for all interested in going to Spain, and said 
trips to Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Puerto Rico may be practical this sum- 
mer. Correspondence with Mr. Wm. A. Barlow, Curtis High School, New 
York, is invited. 


The committee on Realia, through a letter from Mr. Moreno-Lacalle, 
reported progress. 

The chair was authorized to appoint’a committee to study the question 
whether a booklet on Science and Learning in Spain and Spanish-America 
should be prepared, and to prepare the booklet if it decided in favor of such 
a plan. 

An invitation was read from Mr. Wilkins in behalf of the committee on 
organization of the “Casa de las Espafias” to appoint a representative on the 
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“Casa.” Mr. Wilkins was made our representative for three years, on motion 
from the floor. 

The resolution of the executive council that local chapters be organized 
and encouraged was concurred in. 

The subject of credit at American universities for courses completed at 
the “Junta” was discussed. The motion was carried that the matter be laid 
on the table. 

The Constitution was amended in Article IV as provided for in HispaNIA 
December, 1920. 

The report of the tellers showed the following ticket elected: 

President, John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois (one year). 

First Vice-President, Lawrence A. Wilkins, Board of Education, New 
York (three years). 

Second Vice-President, J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania (two years). 

Third Vice-President, C. Scott Williams, Hollywood High School, Los 
Angeles (one year). 

Members of Executive Council: 

A. L. Owen, University of Kansas (one year). 

Carl O. Sundstrom, Lake View High School, Chicago (two years). 

Guillermo A. Sherwell, Inter-American High Commission, Washington, 
D. C. (three years). 

Edith Johnson, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash. (three years). 

A motion was made and carried that Prof. Fitz-Gerald be requested to 
continue as consulting editor of Hispania. 

The meeting expressed, by unanimous rising vote, its gratitude to Mr. 
Wilkins and the retiring officers, embodying its sentiment in the words 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” Mr. Wilkins responded briefly. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Sundstrom, Miss Cameron and 
the members of the Chicago Chapter for the efforts put forth in making the 
meeting a success. 

A vote of thanks was given the management of the Auditorium Hotel 
for its courtesies, to be transmitted by the acting secretary. 

Prof. Fitz-Gerald spoke feelingly on being inducted into office, thanking 
the body for the honor conferred and accepting the responsibility. 

The meeting adjourned with the feeling expressed by many present that 
it had been one of the best they had ever attended, full of inspiration and 
enlightenment. 


Cart O. SuNpstrom, Acting Secretary-Treasurer 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
DeceMBER 30, 1920 
The members present were Wilkins, House and Sundstrom. Prof. Fitz- 
Gerald acted for Dr. Coester, and Prof. E. L. C. Morse for Prof. Ingraham. 


The list of new members proposed by the Secretary-Treasurer was 
accepted. 


The reports of Chapters were accepted. 


- 
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A motion was passed that the President and Secretary-Treasurer be 
given a reasonable sum for stenographic expenses, as the financial condition 
of the treasury may permit. 

The discussion of the increase in the membership dues was referred to 
the general meeting. 

It was recommended that the opportunity to become a life member by 
paying $25, less fees already paid, be limited to the period ending March Ist, 
1921, thereafter $25 in full being required. 


The following resolution regarding the encouragement and organization 
of local chapters was proposed by Mr. Wilkins and adopted by the Council: 

Wuenreas, the best interests of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish are consérved by a steady increase in the number of its mem- 
bers; and 

Wuereas, the establishment of local Chapters has proved to be the most 
effective mode of increasing our membership; and 

Wuenreas, Local Chapters provide a concrete and practical way of bring- 
ing together in regional groups, in friendly, helpful association our widely 
scattered members; therefore, it is 

Resolved, by the members of the Executive Council of the Association: * 
(1) that all members of the Association be and hereby are earnestly re- 
quested to put forth every effort to establish local Chapters where none 
exists at present; and (2) that the hearty thanks and commendation of this 
Council be and hereby are extended to those leaders who have been instru- 
mental in establishing local Chapters; and (3) that officers of existing 
Chapters be and hereby are strongly urged to hold frequent meetings of 
their groups; to plan and provide interesting and helpful programs for local 
meetings; to give therein particular attention to the improvement of curric- 
ula and methods of instruction in Spanish; to endeavor to build up a fund 
of money for local activities through the giving of dramatic performances, 
entertainments, ferias, and lectures; and to do their utmost to make their 
Chapters powerful factors in local educational circles; and it is further 


Resolved, that this resolution be communicated to our members by pub- 
lication in HIspANnta. 


Cart O. SuNpstrom, Acting Secretary-Treasurer 


NOTES ON THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Our Honorary President, Sefior Juan C. Cebrian, cabled from Madrid 
his best wishes for a Happy New Year to the president and members of the 
Association. This message reached Mr. Wilkins at the opening of the first 
session and was read to the audience. The message was received with warm 
applause. 

The comida y tertulia the evening of the 30th, at the Stevens Restaurant, 
was a great success. Fifty-seven persons were present. The chief speaker 
after the dinner was Mr. E. T. Gundlach, a Harvard graduate and a business 
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man of Chicago. He decried the emphasis that was placed upon the com- 
mercial value of Spanish by many people, and said that the language should 
be taught for reasons far more important than for those inherent in the 
practical value which the language has. He said that instead of 2,000 
students enrolled in Spanish classes in the schools of Chicago, there should 
be 200,000. 

The sincere gratitude of those present was expressed by a rising vote 
to Mr. Sundstrom, who was acting Secretary-Treasurer in the absence of 
Dr. Coester, and to Miss Cameron, who for some weeks had had charge of 
the publicity work for this meeting, and to the Chicago Chapter as a whole. 
Mr. Sundstrom, besides being kept busy taking notes of the doings of the 
various sessions, opened the meeting with a fine speech of welcome and pre- 
sided part of the first session, received dues of members throughout the 
meeting, sold tickets for the dinner, oversaw the preparations for the dinner, 
and acted as Secretary at the meeting of the Executive Council. 

Dr. P. A. Mortenson, Superintendent of the Chicago schools, was com- 
pelled to be absent. He was represented by Associate Superintendent 
de Bucks, in charge of high schools, who delivered a short address of 
welcome. 

Prof. Alice Bushee, of Wellesley College, was the only representative of 
New England. 

Prof. R. H. Gearhart, of Louisiana State University, represented the 
South. 

Mlle. Mathilde Domenge, of Salt Lake City, represented the state of 
Utah and the Salt Lake City Chapter. 

Prof. Casimir D. Zdanowicz, of Randolph Macon Women’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va., attended and took an active part in the business meeting. 

Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, South Dakota, Indiana, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Michigan, New York, Kansas, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Utah, Maryland, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Virginia, and Pennsylvania were repre- 
sented by one or more persons. 

Prof. C. Everett Conant, of the University of Chattanooga, took an 
active part in the discussions. 

Prof. Ralph E. House, of the University of Minnesota, was present at 
every session and was of great help in many ways. 

Professors John D. Fitz-Gerald, Rafael Soto, and Arthur Hamilton, of 
the University of Illinois; Lois Ruth Inglis, E. C. Hills, Juan Cano, and 
Guido H. Stempel, of Indiana University; Arthur L. Owen and José M. 
Osma, of the University of Kansas; Eduardo Azuola, Valparaiso University ; 
Leslie P. Brown, University of Chicago; Charles P. Wagner, University of 
Michigan; W. S. Hendrix and Nelson Graham, of the Ohio State University ; 
Grace Eads Dalton and Edith Humphrey, of the Central High School, Kansas 
City; and Mrs, Margaret H. Benedict, Cincinnati, and many Chicago high 
school teachers, were among those who contributed much to the success of 
the meeting. 

Prof. George I. Dale, of Washington University, St. Louis, was present 
at the first session. 
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The newly elected president and executive touncil will determine where 
the next meeting will be held. The M. L. A., Central Section, will meet in 
Iowa City. The main body of the M. L. A. will meet in Baltimore. Many 
who attended our meeting were able to attend one or more sessions of the 
M. L. A. Central Section, which met in Chicago, and whose meetings over- 
lapped ours just one-half day. It may be desirable that the next meeting 
should be held in the same city in which one of the sections of the M. L. A. 
shall meet. 

One new life member and some thirty new annual members were secured 
at this meeting, Miss Edith Cameron being the one who took out a life 
membership. 

The music provided by the different artists who appeared was very 
enjoyable. Mrs. W. H. Pendleton played the piano in a most delightful 
manner. The Misses Houghteling, Chicago high school teachers of Spanish, 
played, one of them the violin, and the other the piano accompaniment, in 
the rendition of three fine numbers. Mr. J. Edson Farrar, a student of 
Spanish in one of the Chicago high schools, afforded much delight with his 
singing of two selections. He has an exceptionally sweet tenor voice. 

News articles and editorials upon the meeting appeared in several of the 
Chicago papers. Reporters visited each session. Photographs were taken of 
some of the members by a reporter from the Tribune. 

Prof. Juan Cueto, formerly of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, 
Madrid, and now at Columbia University, edits in the daily La Prensa of 
New York a page called “Eco de las Aulas.” At his request Miss Weyde, of 
Chicago, reported for La Prensa the incidents of the meeting. Both La 
Prensa and La Tribuna published sections of the president’s address. 

The underlying tone of the meeting was one of strength and seriousness. 
It was easily discernible that our stage of infancy as an organization had 
passed and that the Association is now a power in the modern language work 
of the country. 

Prof. Espinosa was in Chicago the evening before the first session, on 
his way home from Spain after seven months’ absence. Since he had to 
spend seventeen days in his trip across the Atlantic and his family had been 
anxiously expecting him for days, he felt, and rightly, that his most urgent 
duty required him to join his family as soon as possible. The house of Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Company entertained him and several other authors of the 
company at a dinner in the Northwestern Station just prior to his taking 
the traim for San Francisco the evening of December 29th. 


LA CASA DE LAS ESPANAS 
New York, December 27, 1920. 
To the Members of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

I bring to you an invitation from the Committee of Organization of the 
Casa de las Espafias to participate in the work of that Committee in found- 
ing and conducting in New York City a Casa, to be a center of Hispanic 
culture, not only for New York but also for the United States. 
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This Committee would like to see the codperation of this Association 
manifested in the appointment of one of your members, resident in New 
York City, to serve on the Committee and later upon its Board of Directors 
or Governors. 

This Committee, and Board, would be composed of the following per- 
sons: The Director of the Institute of International Education (Carnegie 
Foundation) ; The Delegate in the United States of the Ministerio de In- 
struccién Publica; A Professor from the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, Columbia University; A Professor of Hispanic-American History, 
Columbia University; A Representative of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 

There would be no financial obligations placed upon The American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish by this participation of the Association, 
through one of its members, in the work of the proposed Casa. 

The Committee wishes me to suggest that the Association name at its 
Fourth Annual Meeting this representative for a term of three years. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lawrence A. WILKINS. 


Mr. Wilkins was elected as the Representative of the Association on 
this Committee and Board. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The membership of the Association shows a gratifying increase. We 
now number slightly in excess of thirteen hundred members. During the 
early part of the year four persons became life members, and since the 
printing of the roll of life members in the October Hispania eight more 
have entered on that privilege, making a total of twenty-eight. 

The continuous increase in numbers has been due in large measure to 
the foundation of chapters, of which twelve now exist, with two more in 
immediate prospect. Mr. Wilkins, during his presidency, has spent much 
time in encouraging the foundation and fomenting the growth of chapters. 
He deserves a hearty vote of thanks for his special services to the Associa- 
tion in this work. Further, I should like to recommend that the annual 
meeting appoint Mr. Wilkins a committee of one to continue his work 
with the chapters, acting as a foster father and general adviser to chapters. 

The financial operations for the year are as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand (dues for .1920 paid before annual meeting and 
miscellaneous ) ae Ne i ciiegebcia ies haat $1,199.04 
From dues for 1920, sales of Hispantas and reprints. 1,298.65 
From advertising (cash receipts) Ee 924.48 
Interest . a Sica tonian PE 25.50 


$3,447.67 
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EXPENDITURES 

Peauiiiis Op tie Gennes Pins nected $2,891.08 
Mailing Hispanias (six issues) ........ PP ae SN Me To ee eg 72.56 
RE te ee OT EEE Ny nee E Bes! xe 64.04 
John D. Fitz-Gerald (clerical help on bibliographies) ........0000000000000..... 11.00 
a ee NE Lee He 8.00 
Checks unpaid and exchange on checks ....02022020020-.2--occecccecccceseeeeee eee 6.40 
Delegate to trade convention (fee and expenses) .........00000000..-. 20.00 
Gracia L. Fernandez de Arias (reporting Chapters)... 4.66 
L. A. Wilkins (president’s office) ....................-:cscscsscesecsesesesececesesees arene 8.37 
A. M. Espinosa (editor’s office)... igi sans outat eeastcent gietage sae en 

Secretary-Treasurer’s office— 
Re IN ag Ba es snscie pe Seen eee eS 9.00 
Postage, express, and miscellaneous. scssdbibicpsiebcasinesiah sti eratalla tmaad ities 64.71 
$3,170.98 


Credit balance for the year, $276.69. 


This balance will be increased by some two hundred odd dollars, accord- 
ing to the advertising manager’s success in collecting outstanding bills for ad- 
vertising, some of which date back to the year 1919. This result for the year 
would be very gratifying were it not for the cloud of the ever-rising scale of 
printers’ wages. In consequence, the manager of the Press is unwilling to 
make an estimate for printing more than the first three numbers of the 1921 
Hispania, His estimate makes the cost about $60 an issue higher than dur- 
ing 1920. Even so, his estimate is $1 a page less than that offered by a New 
York firm. 

In order to understand this matter clearly an analysis of the payments 
to the Press will help, because the actual printing is by no means the whole 
of the expense involved. The total is divided as follows: 


i 2 Ca mee TEM MTOR Ce eee RE UTI ETC $2,345.43 
Printing mailing list (cut up for stickers on envelopes) .........0............ 133.55 
Envelopes and insertion of Hi1spANIA in same.................. ere 

Miscellaneous printing, as stationery for chapters and officers, re- 
URI, TRI I iii see ttccnecntccina cepted caine J 
$2,891.08 


The greater part of the expense for miscellaneous printing was paid for 
and appears among the receipts as dues and sale of reprints. The only item 
susceptible of economy is the printing of the mailing list with each issue. I 
believe that next year I can effect an economy of $100 by dispensing with 
any new ones and having the envelopes of those who change residence 
addressed by hand. The way in which our members move about, the fluidity 
of our corporation, is almost incredible and it proves costly. As these 
changes are usually caused by an improvement in professional status and 
salary, we ought to consider the fluctuation in address as an index of the 
value of Hispania and the Association to its members and not grudge the 
cost. But there is one element of expense connected with the moving which 
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is quite needless. Some twenty-five movers a month fail to notify the secre- 
tary of their change of address; in consequence, their copies of HisPANIA 
are lost and several months later the individuals write me to that effect, 
requesting me to send three or four back numbers. One lady even requested 
a set for a whole year, and one man wished his next year’s membership 
renewed free for the same reason. Since each copy of Hispania actually 
costs thirty-five cents, this sort of negligence is expensive. 

In regard to the publication of Hispania during 1921, it looks as though 
we could continue to publish six numbers of the present size, 64 pages, of 
which 52 only are reading matter, and come out even or with only a slight 
deficit. This is based on the assumption that there will take place no decrease 
in membership. Each year we have lost about 200 members, which number 
has thus far been more than made good by the strenuous efforts of President 
Wilkins. The Association, however, needs more income for several reasons. 
First, our enthusiastic members desire more pages of reading matter in 
HispANIA; and, to their honor be it said, they are quite willing to pay for it. 
Second, Hispania has found it necessary to be niggardly in the giving of 
reprints to authors, requiring authors to pay for such as they desire. Most 
publications give fifty reprints for each article. It is a fair presumption 
that Hispania could get some articles now sent elsewhere if the budget 
allowed $50 a month for reprints. Third, our life members now number 
thirty-two, and the Association should maintain a sort of sinking fund of 
not less than $500 from which to pay, theoretically at least, their annual dues, 
said fund to be a sort of emergency fund. In the beginning the life mem- 
bers were enthusiastic persons ready to contribute $25 toward setting the 
Association going. Now, however, since we are well under way, I think it 
would be a spendthrift policy to consider each life membership, as it came 
in, merely a goodly contribution toward general expense. Fourth, there are 
activities in which it would be wise for our Association to take part; such, 
for example, as the approximation to the Foreign Trade Council made this 
last May. Participation in such activities costs money. 

Since November a referendum vote has been in progress on the question 
of raising the dues. The reason for doing so was set forth solely on the 
ground of maintaining the publication of six issues of Hispania during 1921. 
In November the amount of prospective income seemed less than now appears 
because the secretary-treasurer lacked information from the advertising 
manager. Dr. Roessler now reports the value of the advertising printed by 
HISPANIA since its first number as follows: in 1918, $566.50; in 1919, $939.50; 
and in 1920, $1,125. 

Still to my mind we shall hardly be able to do more than scrape 
through the year with the help of the large contributions of new life mem- 
bers. A factor of importance that must be considered is that, despite the 
very great value of the Chapters and their assistance in building up the 
membership, each Chapter member means only $150 and not $2 toward our 
income. The largest of all the Chapters, the New York Chapter, has recently 
voted to forego its right to fifty cents per member during 1920, and by this 
generosity has made a contribution of approximately $150 toward the treasury 
of the Association. 
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The vote on raising the dues resulted as follows: 121 votes in favor of 
raising them to $3, with 95 votes against. The small total of votes cast, 216, 
may be interpreted in different ways, perhaps largely the result of indifference, 
a sort of passive expectation that an increase being inevitable, why trouble 
to vote. Letters which accompanied the votes sometimes expressed enthusi- 
asm for HIspANiIA on the one hand or complained of economic pressure on 
the other. Organizers of Chapters opposed an increase, probably with 
prudent foresight. 

Perhaps the best way out of the uncertainties of the situation is the 
following: The members in annual meeting should vote to lay the proposi- 
tion to raise the dues on the table; secondly, pass a resolution that the 
November number of Hispanta should be omitted in 1921. By this policy of 
retrenchment the treasury would be enabled to build up a fund that would 
permit a return to the publication of six numbers without an increase in 
dues, and possibly in 1922 an enlargement in the number of pages. 

I should like to recommend further to the annual meeting that it- take 
action in the matter of life memberships. Thus far, according to a vote of 
the Executive Council, the secretary-treasurer has accepted in payment for 
a life membership only such a sum as, plus the annual dues already paid, 
would equal $25; for example, at the beginning of our fourth year a person 
who has paid three annual membership dues may buy a life membership for 
$19. I recommend that this privilege come to an end with the current year, 
and that thereafter the full sum of $25 be required to obtain a life membership. 

To conclude: on the date of this report, December 15, 1920, the actual 
condition of the treasury is as follows: 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Since the appearance of the December Hispania the following persons 
have become life members: Prof. George H. Brown, Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Bedford, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa; 
Miss Anita Thomas, High School of Commerce, New York City; Prof. 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, now President 
of the Association; Prof. W. S. Barney, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Mrs. Matilda Allen Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal.; Miss 
Edith Cameron, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. George W, Umphrey, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Those who contemplate becoming life members should note the action 
taken at the annual meeting; after March 1, 1921, the privilege of deducting 
from the fee of $25 the sum already paid in annual dues is withdrawn. 











PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


(Delivered at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, December 30, 1920.) 


Fellow Members of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 


I am profoundly sensible, as I know you all likewise are, of the fine 
spirit of hospitality so generously and genuinely manifested to us this morn- 
ing in the words of welcome spoken to us by the distinguished head of the 
Chicago schools, Superintendent Mortenson, by our presiding officer, Mr. 
Sundstrom, and by Mr. Morse, spokesman for the Chicago Chapter of this 
Association. This is the first time in our history as an Association that the 
head of a great school system has addressed us, and the fact that he has 
set aside a few minutes from an exceedingly busy life to come in person 
to greet us is an honor which we highly esteem. We feel encouraged as 
modern language teachers and specifically as teachers of Spanish by this 
mark of interest in our work. We shall interpret, Mr. Superintendent, 
your presence here, not only as approval and encouragement for us in our 
tasks, but also and particularly as responsibility newly placed upon us for 
skill, effectiveness, and result-getting instruction. 

It is decidedly fitting that we should hold this, our Fourth Annual 
Meeting, in the metropolis of the Middle West. Our previous meetings 
have been in New York and Washington, chiefly because our membership 
in the East is numerous and active, and as a young society it was necessary 
for us to avail ourselves of that fact. But we have grown. Our influence 
has extended. Our work is more and more widely recognized and sanc- 
tioned. Gradually, though slowly, instruction in Spanish in the high schools 
of this mid-region is being built up. University instruction in Spanish has 
for a number of years been strong here, not only in the number of students 
enrolled in Spanish but also in the high grade of the instruction given. 
The time was ripe for the Association to recognize officially these con- 
ditions and to lend its support and encouragement to the Hispanic move- 
ment in the Middle West. Hence, the invitation to meet here extended us 
by Mr. Sundstrom, President of the Chicago Chapter, was readily accepted. 

Generally speaking, it is along our two seaboards that our Association 
is strongest. Our two largest chapters are the New York Chapter, the 
Mother group, and the Los Angeles Chapter. In the vast stretch of terri- 
tory lying between these two extremes are great tracts, barren for the most 
part, of interest in Spanish but broken here and there by what are, to us, 
fertile oases of Hispanic culture, such as Lawrence, Kansas, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to mention no others. There are many trickling streams and 
not a few deep springs of Hispanism that have not yet attained to the char- 
acter of oases. To these places of refreshment comes each year an increas- 
ing number of students, some of them to slake their thirst, others, you will 
say, to rest in the shade and take life easy. It is one of the great purposes 
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of this Association to coérdinate and organize these many scattered streams 
and lead them to contribute their supplies to a great central reservoir which 
may provide not only waters for the irrigation of desert lands, but which 
also may serve to generate a high potential current returning vivifying and 
inspirational power to all the points whence spring the rivulets and the wells 
of Spanish learning and culture. 

Shall we be able to progress toward this more effective codrdination 
and organization? The answer depends upon you and upon me, and upon 
every other person at present a member of the Association. How vital do 
you consider, anyway, the work we are trying to do? Is it a matter of deep 
concern to you? Is it worth your time and effort? Are you willing, each 
and individually, to sacrifice time, to make the effort to build up The Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish? 

As I look back upon the three years of our existence I see a large 
measure of sacrifice and effort on the part of a goodly number of persons. 
I see also many indications of passivity and detachedness, even of indiffer- 
ence. You may say that a society such as ours is carried principally by its 
leaders. That is true, of course, of any organization of human beings even 
in this great democracy in which we live, the very Government of which is, 
after all, in the hands of the few to whom it is entrusted. But leaders are 
useless unless they have the aid of thoughtful followers; their efforts are 
futile unless they have the active support and the close cooperation of all 
members down to the most remote, the most humble. Now we are not 
merely a “learned society,” content with meeting once a year and with pub- 
lishing a “learned” review a certain number of times. We have a vital 
mission to fulfill, a duty to perform, a challenge to answer, a huge task to 
accomplish. What is this mission, this duty, this challenge, this task? The 
answer comes in a few words: We are organized (1) for the purpose of 
making possible in every school and college of the United States opportuni- 
ties for the study of Spanish equal to those provided in any other foreign 
language, and (2) for the purpose of improving the instruction in that 
language in every way possible. 

The accomplishment of these purposes should be carried forward with 
the one sole intent of giving to our fellow citizens, young, or old, those 
benefits derived from a knowledge of Spanish language and culture which 
will make them more capable, more intelligent, more effective citizens of 
the United States of America: Los Estados Unidos ante todo, y el bien de 
sus ciudadanos! We do not wish our young people to become so saturated 
with Spanish culture that they will prefer it to that of their own country. 
But we want them to know what it is and to comprehend it so well that 
from it they may draw those things that will make them better Americans 
in every sense of the term American. If we cannot teach Spanish without 
unduly lauding a foreign nation to the belittlement of our own, then let us 
close up shop at once, and I, for one, will go back to the farm—even though 
wheat bring only a dollar a bushel or less. 

Thus, in my opinion, is expressed the whole reason for being and the 
manner of being of this Association. 
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If I, then, interpret rightly our duty, to accomplish it in a proper man- 
ner will require more effort, more devotion, than we have displayed in the 
past. And this is so because the challenge to us of which I have spoken 
rings out louder than ever. The success we have so far attained has re- 
newed in the past year this challenge, which comes to us from at least two 
sources: First, from the very opportunities that face us, and second, from 
elements that are not friendly to our cause. The former seem to cry, “Are 
you going to take full advantage of the great, interest manifest in this coun- 
try in the study of Spanish?” and the second seem to mutter in sepulchral 
tones, “Your days are numbered. Spanish is a fad, a passing whim. Spanish 
from this time on will, must, decline.” 

The challenge uttered by our opportunities is by far the most troubling 
one. Shortage of teachers of Spanish, inadequately trained teachers, in- 
adequately paid teachers, insufficiently advanced courses for such teachers 
in the universities—are some of the contributing factors that give us anxiety. 
Add to these the fact that many teachers of another language have been 
content to vegetate in Spanish class rooms until, perchance, shall return the 
opportunity to teach the language for which they have real enthusiasm and 
for which their preparation has really been good. Gracias a Dios, we have 
in the membership of this body practically all the college professors of Spanish 
who have most to do with the training of high school teachers of Spanish. 
The fact has been one of the happy incidents to lighten a prospect other- 
wise gloomy at times. They have codperated and will continue to codperate 
in solving the question of shortage of teachers of Spanish, and shortage of 
preparation of those teachers. It is incumbent upon them, however, to 
examine still more thoroughly into their programs of studies in order to 
see whether there is not more that they can do to help especially these 
teachers. It is especially incumbent upon the high school teachers to take 
advantage of the help offered by their confréres (for such, indeed they are, 
and not lofty superior beings on inaccessible heights), their confréres, the 
college teachers of Spanish. 

Equally glad are we that the question of inadequate pay for teachers— 
an especially troublesome question for the Spanish teachers, either tyros or 
veterans in the high schools—is slowly being solved in the only manner pos- 
sible, namely, by an increase of pay granted by boards of education. With 
the decrease in the cost of living which is now beginning, let us hope that 
there may be made no cut in their salary schedules. 

Spanish teachers cannot be trained in a day, contrary to the somewhat 
widely held though deluded belief. Time, devotion, patience and money are 
necessary. The situation, as I view it, is daily becoming more satisfactory. 
In New York City high schools we are rapidly approaching the point where 
we shall have all the well-trained teachers of Spanish needed. We have al- 
ready reached the point where instruction in Spanish is fully as good as 
the teaching of any other subject in the curriculum. 

The other challenge I mention, the unfriendly one, gives us less concern, 
for this reason: The citizens of this country steadily and insistently demand 
instruction in Spanish for their children. The high school which is “the 
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college of the people,” must and does meet that demand and will continue 
to meet it. It is my belief, and I think yours, that this demand will eventu- 
ally make for the establishment of courses in the language in such un- 
Spanish regions as all the Middle West and the Northwest; also that school 
superintendents, college and school advisers of students, and educators in 
general, will eventually come to a just and thoughful appreciation of what 
the study of Spanish offers young North Americans. And it is beyond 
question that it is our duty to help these educators of all types to evaluate 
the real worth of Spanish. If we do not do something in this direction 
our detractors will, and the “evaluation” will then be only an intensification 
of the present “devaluation” of Spanish made by them. So I say that this 
challenge, often manifested in these days by heads of college departments 
of a certain language, in the hope that they may detect some trace of a 
cessation of the demand for Spanish, is one that we face serenely andj say, 
“Let the people decide.” This Association has made no propaganda for in- 
creasing the study of Spanish and need not do so. Public men, the news- 
papers, the public in general, have made and will continue to make all the 
propaganda necessary to induce people to study the language. We have dif- 
ficulty enough in meeting the present demand without trying to stir up more 
demand for the study of Spanish. But we must make dignified propaganda 
among our fellow-educators, specialists in other subjects, and among admin- 
istrators in schools and colleges, in an endeavor to make crystal-clear what 
are the benefits to be derived from Hispanic studies—if we would not have 
the dire prophecy of our ill-wishers fulfilled. 

Indicative of the attitude of the general public is what I was told re- 
cently by the president of the largest company in this country engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of phonograph records used in the study of for- 
eign languages. He told me of the thousands of dollars worth of records in 
Spanish which he sells each month in the United States. “And French?” 
I asked him. “A negligible quantity of French records are sold by us,” was 
his reply. “And I can say the same thing of any other language taught in 
this country.” 

We are a “learned society.” We admit it. We need not prove it. We 
are proud of it. The list of our members tells the story. But we are more 
than that, in my opinion. I like to believe—possibly because of personal 
temperament, to some extent—that we are a militant society, that we are 
not content with cloistered scholarship, that we are in touch with the public 
pulse, that we envisage practical problems and try to solve them. Am I not 
right? A glance at the program for our sessions would seem to bear me out. 
The topics in all cases were chosen by the speakers themselves, and seem 
to reflect most clearly interest in the practical side of our work. 

On the assumption, then, that I have correctly characterized ourselves as 
militant and practical, may I then make an appeal of a very practical and 
militant nature? It is not enough to be a passive, obedient soldier in the 
ranks. It is not enough to pay two dollars a year for membership and for 
subscription to Hispanra. What is especially needed today in our organiza- 
tion is more initiative on the part of individuals, more effort, more devotion, 
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more self-sacrifice. Look about you and see what you can do for the good 
of the Association and for the benefit of Spanish instruction. Here are two 
very immediate and vital things that each and every one can do—first, secure 
another member at once. That is a most necessary though easy step for 
each to take. Second, appoint yourself as a committee of one to interest 
others in your vicinity in forming a local Chapter of the Association. These 
Chapters are our greatest element of strength. Wherever they have been 
founded—with one or two exceptions only—they have been a tremendous 
source of power for the national Association. They afford a concrete, 
tangible, visible, helpful medium of effectiveness. Members feel that they are 
really accomplishing something when they work side by side with others in 
striving towards a definite goal. Moreover, the social contact thus afforded 
aids greatly in counteracting the otherwise certain feeling of remoteness and 
passivity of which I have spoken. 

We find ourselves financially embarrassed though spiritually serene and 
hopeful, at this, the end of the third year of our existence. It looks as though 
we should have to raise the dues of the Association in order to continue 
publishing our excellent journal HispANIA six times a year. I wish we did 
not have even to consider such a proposition. (But I have said we are 
“practical” as well as “learned” and “militant.”) As a practical proposi- 
tion | may state that one solution of the difficulty would be, of course, the 
securing of a membership double that which we have at present. Consider- 
ing the amount of Spanish instruction given at present in the United States 
we should have 2800 members, nay, even, 3000, instead of the 1400 which 
we now have. 

If each member could secure one more member, dues could remain 
where they are at present. Would it not be feasible to do this? I hope 
this idea may be discussed tomorrow in the business meeting. 

A word about our chapters. They are now, as in the case of the Amer- 
ican colonies, thirteen in number. They are found in New York; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lawrence, Kansas; Chicago; Texas; Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; two in Salt Lake City; Los Angeles; Northern California; Northwest; 
and just recently has been established the Missouri State Chapter, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. (I have learned since coming to Chicago that 
we now have a chapter in Columbus, Ohio, and one in Detroit, Michigan.) 
The teachers of Porto Rico are showing interest in our Association and it 
is very likely that before long we shall have there at least one strong Chapter. 
Can we not make these chapters 48 in number, each alert and energetic, 
each so full of enterprise that it may be self-supporting and resourceful? 
The New York Chapter gives an entertainment each year at which it is 
able to secure from $700 to $1000 with ease. The Los Angeles Chapter 
has just given a feria at which a goodly sum of money was secured for its 
work. Why should not each Chapter attempt, at least once a year, some- 
thing similar? New York has voted to forego for one year its right to 
fifty cents ef each amount paid as membership dues into the National 
Association treasury through the mediation of the Chapter. They have done 
this hoping thus to strengthen the financial condition of the national society 
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and to help prevent the necessity of an increase in dues. Possibly other 
Chapters may follow this example. 

Your officers the past year have had their hands more than full. The 
correspondence has been heavy and has been done practically without the 
aid of any paid stenographic service. The Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Coester, 
has been heavily burdened, but he has promptly, efficiently, and cheerfully 
performed the labors of his office. Added to his usual duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer he acted as editor of HispANIA during the absence of Professor 
Espinosa in Spain. Not the least of his troubles arises from the fact that 
frequently members who change their addresses fail to notify him of the 
change and later write him impatiently that they are being badly treated 
since they no longer receive Hispania for which they have paid. 

The editor of Hispanta, Professor Espinosa, has also had many arduous 
tasks which he has accomplished faithfully and well. In the months that 
he has spent in Spain he has made better known there this Association. 
The advertising manager, Dr. Roessler, has, as in previous years, steadily 
increased the resources of the Association by securing more and more ad- 
vertising, at the cost of many hours spent in soliciting “new business.” To 
these officers and to the members of the Executive Council, I wish here to 
extend my heartfelt thanks for unremitting devotion, service, and a fine 
spirit of codperation. To the presidents of local Chapters is due much of 
the success we have had the past year. They have interpreted to a great 
many people the ideals of our society. They have secured new members. 
They have, in most cases, both designed and kept flourishing the oases of 
Hispanism of which I have spoken. 

To the Chicago Chapter, especially to Mr. Sundstrom, its president, and 
Miss Cameron, its secretary, I am under a heavy debt of gratitude for their 
fine coOperation in carrying out the arrangements for this meeting. Only 
they and I know how much I had to rely upon them for help. Only I can 
tell how efficiently and gladly they responded to the many demands I made 
upon them. By tomorrow noon, when this meeting ends, you will all realize 
this sense of obligation to them and will, I am sure, know how to express 
then your gratitude. 

There are many other matters that I should like to discuss today but time 
lacks. The reports of your committees tomorrow will cover several im- 
portant matters. Your counsel and wisdom, individual and collective, are 
needed in the discussion of those reports. 

I am by training and experience a high school man. I am glad of it 
and proud of it. And I am very proud of the fact that during the three 
years that I have been president of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, I have had the generous, unwavering support of college teachers 
of Spanish. That will, for me, ever remain as one of the most gratifying 
experiences of a lifetime, be it long or short. I would not imply by this 
that college teachers are more important personages than are high school 
teachers, nor that a miracle of condescension on the part of college teachers 
has been manifested to a startled world. No: aqui no hay nada de eso. I 
mean to say that the spirit of coOperation shown by college teachers in 
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working with a high school man as captain is a fine example of the team- 
work that has made possible the progress that we have made. This spirit 
augurs well for the future. And as I leave office tomorrow and am followed 
by a university professor, I know I shall voice that same spirit of coOperation 
which animates also the high school teachers, who constitute a majority of 
our membership, when I promise to the new president unstinted, unswerving 
fealty and service. A rey muerta, rey puesto, y lealtad al rey. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish will, I believe, go on 
and on long after they say when your names and mine are mentioned, “Que 
en pas descansen!” We have begun a vital work in this great and beloved 
country of ours, and because it is so vital there will always be ready and 
able hands to seize the torch and carry it on through the years. And when 
I shall contemplate life’s retrospect, the three years that have passed will, I 
know, for me, stand out when many other things have faded, for those years 
have seen the beginning and the sturdy, steady growth of this Association 
with the founding of which I have been closely connected and the presidency 
of which you entrusted to me in that period. I sincerely thank you for the 
honor which you have done me in those years. 


He dicho 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
DeceEMBER 30, 1920 





APPOINTMENTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


To the members of The American Association of Teackers of Spanish: 

The following appointments on the Editorial Staff of Hispania have 
been made by the Executive Council. (When I was elected President of our 
Association at the Annual Meeting on December 3lst, a motion from the 
floor was passed that I be continued as Consulting Editor.) 

Editor for three years: AureLtio M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 

Consulting Editors for three years: Joun D. Firz-Geratp, University 
of Illinois, and J. D. M. Forp, Harvard University. 

Associate Editors for three years: Grorce T. Nortuup, University of 
Chicago; MicHaet S. Donian, High School of Commerce, Boston; Miss 
Sytvia M. Vottmer, New Mexico Normal University. 

Joun D. Fitz-Geratp, President 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF COMMITTEE 
ON REALIA 


December 28, 1920. 
To the President and Members of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 

The subject entrusted to the Committee of which I have the honor to be 
the chairman is of such importance and indeed open to so much discussion, 
that I have considered it advisable, before the Committee reaches a con- 
clusion thereon, to submit to the Association, as a basis for discussion, the 
following preliminary statement of what in my opinion should be the scope 
and purpose of the Committee’s work. With this statement in view, the 
members of the Association will be enabled, I believe, to find many sugges- 
tions which will be of great value to the members of the Committee in their 
deliberations. 

Purpose of the Committee: The letter of Mr. Wilkins, appointing the 
Committee, calls for a report delineating the material that can be profitably 
used in teaching, during the first two years in Spanish, the geography, his- 
tory, institutions and customs of the Spanish countries, all of which is de- 
signated by the term “realia.” 

Advantages of Realia Subject-Matter: The days are fortunately past 
when students used to get an entirely erroneous attitude toward the foreign 
language, from the mass of nonsensical detached sentences mercilessly 
showered upon them in the early and intermediate stages of instruction. It 
has come to be an accepted tenet of up-to-date linguistic pedagogy that in 
order to make our instruction more real and interesting and to impart to 
the learner a true liking for the new language, our subject-matter must be 
drawn from the real things with which the people speaking the language 
taught are directly concerned; their country, their customs, their means of 
livelihood, besides their language and literature. 

The Committee's Problem: The problem before the Committee is two- 
fold: (1) To find out just what amount of realia is advisable to give in 
the first two years of Spanish, and (2) to organize the material in such 
a way that it may effectively serve our ultimate aims in teaching Spanish, 
as well as the more immediate object outlined briefly under “Advantages of 
Realia Subject-Matter.” 

Amount of Realia: It is out of the question that, in view of the learn- 


- er’s lack of vocabulary, the use of realia in the first stages of instruction 


is necessarily barred. During the first two months or so, the subject-matter 
must be mainly objective, i. e., based upon material in and around the stu- 
dent’s immediate surroundings. 

However, realia material can be introduced immediately, or at least 
very soon after, this, let us call it, objective stage, provided we do it gradu- 
ally and systematically, along the lines suggested under “Organization of 
Realia.” 
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On the other hand, we should not let our enthusiasm for realia blind 
us to the extent of advocating too large an amount of it to the detriment of 
other points and considerations which are equally important in our teach- 
ing. 

Organization of Realia: Bearing in mind the student’s limitations as 
to vocabulary, the introduction of realia should begin with the most ele- 
mental geographical data, such as the names of the Spanish countries, their 
situation, boundaries, capitals, important cities and ports, population, prin- 
cipal rivers and mountains. For this purpose the Spanish class room should 
be provided with large wall maps of Spain, Mexico and Central America, 
and South America. (It is needless to say that these maps must contain 
Spanish legends). 

A discussion of the above topics furnishes ample and adequate material 
for the teaching of the differences between ser and estar, the cardinal 
points, the comparatives, etc. P 

Later, the following may be taken up: principal products of each coun- 
try, their principal industries, and exports; then the regional divisions of 
Spain, the names of the aboriginal settlers of the Peninsula, the principal 
races in the Spanish-American countries. 

Experience has shown that the occasional injection of these elemental 
realia topics, even if they are not an integral part of the lesson assigned in 
the text, provides excellent and most interesting material for oral work 
and effectively breaks the monotony of formal grammar instruction or of 
the routine in the recitation; that it is a great factor in enlivening the in- 
terest of the class is self-evident. 

The subject of customs is best introduced by means of articles in 
actual national use, such as coins, railway and street car tickets, pictures 
of national types, etc. 

In the first year it would not be advisable to introduce historical topics, 
except those of the most elemental nature, and these can best be discussed 
with the help of pictures. 

The treatment of realia material in the second year should be an ampli- 
fication on the topics introduced in the first year, and may cover points such 
as: form of government, political divisions, names of provinces, foreign 
trade, regional characteristics of the Peninsular peoples, national character- 
istics of the Spanish American Republics, salient facts of history, etc. 

The Committee’s Report: All of the above points are to be taken up in 
detail and extensively in the Committee’s Report, which, in order to be as 
valuable as possible, will enumerate with all feasible precision the different 
realia topics which may be given and the manner in which it should be inter- 
woven with the other kinds of subject-matter required in the teaching of 
Spanish during the first two years. 

The Report is to contain also a complete bibliography on Spanish realia 
for the teachers’ reference needs, and if the Members of the Association so 
desire, it may also include a list of text-books for class-room use. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Moreno-Laca.ie, Chairman. 
































THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CHAprer:—The local Chapter devoted its session of Novem- 
ber 6 to the discussion of the future work of the Jnstituto de las Espamas, 
the American center of culture of Spain, Portugal, and Spanish American 
countries which was established in October at Columbia University. The 
speakers were most representative—Mr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education, Professor Federico de Onis, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern lan- 
guage instruction in New York City. The Instituto de las Espatas is not to 
be confined to Columbia alone, but is to serve as a common center of Spanish 
culture to all neighboring institutions of learning. 

On December 4, Sefior Tancredo Pinochet, editor of El Norteamericano, 
gave a most interesting address on “Las dos Américas y lo que pueden darse 
mutuamente.” 

Ev. AtTeNco CHAPTER oF SALT Lake City:—This chapter which serves 
as a forum for discussion, debate and mutual progress, holds weekly meet- 
ings to carry out the traditions of its namesake in Spain. Last summer, dur- 
ing the presidency of Professor Cummings, head of the Modern Language 
department of the Brigham Young University at Provo, the best works of all 
contemporary Spanish writers were read and reported upon by different 
members. 

In October, 1920, the chapter began work upon problems in phonetics and 
Spanish pronunciation. The members are fortunate in having free use of the 
well-equipped Phonetic Laboratory of the University of Utah. There is 
now in progress a study of Methodology in Modern Language work. The 
present officers are as follows: President, Mrs. Florence Hickman; Treas- 
urer, Miss Grace Hogan; Secretary, Miss Mary Russell of the University 
of Utah. 

Texas CHApTeR Conpucts Drive ror MemBersHip:—At the November 
meeting, Miss Nina Weisingle was elected president to succeed Professor 
W. F. Hendrix, and Mr. Lester Brenizle was made Vice-President. The 
following program was presented: “What the High School aims to do in 
the first two years of Spanish,” Mr. Brenizle; “What the University expects 
of the second-year student of Spanish,” Mr. Sims; “Some good and bad 
features of University Spanish teaching,” Mr. Montgomery. 

The Texas Chapter is trying to increase its membership and incident- 
ally that of the National Association by making a complete canvass of the 
state. A report covering the canvass up to date, was presented by Miss 
Dorothy Schons, corresponding secretary, and showed that fifty-two per 
cent of the teachers canvassed are members. One well-known Texas city 
showed a hundred per cent membership. 

Tue Onto CHAPTER :—The first meeting of the Columbus Chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, held in the Columbus Public 
Library, Saturday afternoon, December 11, was featured by talks on life and 
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customs in the Spanish capital and in the Central American republic, Costa 
Rica. Speaking on the former, Professor O. H. Moore, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, said that in spite of disadvantages in climate and housing condi- 
tions, Madrid offered many excellent opportunities to Americans who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the Spanish language and literature. Professor 
Boring of Ohio Wesleyan University, who is vice-president of the chapter, 
gave some phases of student life at the University of Madrid. Speaking on 
Costa Rica, Miss Emily Schons of Ohio State University said that the stu- 
dents in San Jose are well taught in the English language by native Costa 
Ricans. Miss Helen Terry of Ohio State University, declared that San Jose 
has one very beautiful theater, which is visited by the best dramatic com- 
panies of both Spain and Central America. 

For 1921 the following officers were elected: Mrs. Della Maddox of 
North High School, president; Professor Boring of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, vice-president; Miss Gertrude Walsh of Ohio State University, 
secretary-treasurer, and Mr. G. Nelson Graham of Ohio State University, 
corresponding secretary. 

Cuicaco Activities:—The second meeting of the year of the Chicago 
Chapter was held on Saturday, November 13, 1920, at the Mallers Building, 
5 South Wabash Avenue. Professors Fitz-Gerald and Van Horne of the 
University of Illinois, in the few minutes they had before leaving to take 
the homeward-bound train, spoke enthusiastically in Spanish of the great role 
open to the Chicago Chapter. Professor Eduardo Azuola, head of the 
Spanish department in the University of Valparaiso, Indiana, in an eloquent 
oration gave a wealth of information regarding Costa Rica—that little 
country of scenic grandeur, with its mountains, volcanoes, and _ tropical 
forests; with its buried treasures of gold, silver, iron, coal, and oil, await- 
ing only capital for development. 

El sefior doctor Pedro Garcia Medrano, Acting Mexican Consul, delivered 
an interesting and instructive lecture on “La ensefianza publica en Méjico y 
relaciones entre mi patria y los Estados Unidos.” The status of public school 
education in Mexico may be judged from the fact that regular attendance 
is obligatory, that there is a public school for every three hundred of the 
population and that a minimum initial salary of three hundred dollars a month 
is guaranteed all properly qualified young women teachers except those in 
charge of schools in remote places, who receive one hundred dollars plus a 
bonus. The program was brought to a close by two brief addresses. Mr. E. 
L. C. Morse appealed for a sympathetic, common-sense attitude towards 
Mexico. Miss Lillian Webster, who spent twelve years there, concluded a 
beautiful eulogium in these words: Un gran poeta inglés, Robert Browning, 
ha dicho: “Si se pudiera abrir mi corazon, la palabra /talia se econtraria 
alli.” “Asi si se pudiera leer en mi corazon, alli se hallara la palabra Méjico.” 

On Saturday, December 11, 1920, an audience of sixty assembled in re- 
sponse to the announcement that there would be music by girls,of Waller 
High and a lecture by Professor Guillermo D. Herrera of the University of 
Valparaiso, Indiana. The singing of E/ Bolero and Me Gustan Todas lent a 
charming touch of youth and beauty to the program of the afternoon. Pro- 
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fessor Herrera’s lecture on “Origen de la lengua castellana y elementos que 
han contribuido a su desarrollo” showed how plebeian Latin, enriched by 
many streamlets, including Gothic, Arabic, Greek, French, and Italian, has 
come to be the wondrous amalgam we now call Castilian. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIAN CHAPTER:—The San Francisco Public Library 
} was the place of meeting on December 11, 1920. Sefior Gabriel Arozco, man- 
ager of the export department of G. Amonick & Company, gave an address 
on “Nuestras relaciones con Méjico.” Sefior Arozco emphasized the need of 
a better understanding between the United States and Mexico, and the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher of Spanish to promote an international spirit of 
cooperation. 

Los ANGELES CHAPTER’s RoMERiA THROUGH SPANISH AMERICA :—On No- 
vember 13, 1920, at the Tajo Building, First Street and Broadway, the Los 
Angeles Chapter started on a romeria through the various countries of 
Spanish America. Dr. Ciro Molina Garcés, Inspector ot Public Instruction 
in Bogota, Colombia, author and literary critic, brought a message of fra- 
ternal good-will from his native land. After picturing some of the natural 
wonders of Colombia, Dr. Garcés discussed at length the important work of 
the American teacher of Spanish in directing the attention of American 
youth toward Spanish America. The second part of the pilgrimage took 
place December 4 under the guidance of Dr. Augustin T. Huiler of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 

On Thursday, December 23, a Spanish fair was held at the Ebell club- 
house under the auspices of the Los Angeles Chapter. The Ebell was se- 

cured, as it lends itself very well to the booths which were in mind for the 
Feria. Interest in the plans of the Feria was awakened in the High Schools 
by a Poster Contest, and each was asked to take part. 

Under the able and enthusiastic leadership of Miss Watson, President of 
the M. L. A. S. C., assisted by Miss Hindson, chairman of the French sec- 
tion, several of the county high schools and city high schools combined to 
make the French booth. This booth had a greater variety of articles for sale 
than the others, and looked very Frenchy with its gay little boutonnieres, tin- 
foiled stems, at a nickel apiece; tiny French calendars mounted on blotters 
in the national colors of France; French candies and bonbons; flags, Noel 
cards and New Year’s greetings in French; mottoes for school-room walls; 
perfumes, etc., ete. 

The very energetic workers of the Spanish Department of the University 
of Southern California had very pretty book marks mounted on Christmas- 
red ribbon, and bearing Santa Teresa’s lines beginning “Nada te turbe, 
Nada te espante.” There were also to be bought, for a modest sum, large 
and splendidly clear photographs of public buildings in Spain, Mexico, and 
South America. An exceptionally fine selection of choice and beautiful postal 
pictures from Mexico sold readily for twenty-five cents. Even some colored 
prints gleaned from the pages of Blanco y Negro were framed and sold at 
a dollar and a dollar and a half each. Theatre handbills and posters were 

| for sale or to be given away as seemed best. It all created atmosphere, the 
kind we need for class work to give Spanish reality as a modern language. 
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One of the junior high schools had made a goodly supply of Mexican 
sweets from the old Spanish recipes for candied calabaza, cactus, etc. From 
what I heard there must have been Mexican kisses. One high school con- 
tributed Spanish dancers for the entertainment of the visitors to the Feria. 

In another booth was a calendar of twelve leaves, each leaf bearing a 
short quotation from the Spanish poets. Tied together with a red cord, they 
sold for twenty-five cents each. One hundred and twenty were sold in less 
than two hours. In another corner was a grab bag which brought centavos 
from the pockets and created much fun. In this booth one found cards on 
which were mounted cancelled stamps of various Spanish-speaking countries 
and also French stamps; these sold for a few cents each. Out in the patio 
was the ever-interesting Gitana, and her tent was as popular as it was 
picturesque. Pesetas were gathered in gratifying numbers. One corner held 
a table whence hot chocolate was served, or, if one preferred, a glass of 
chia. Squatting not far away was a native woman making tortillas, grinding 
her corn on her own metate and cooking them on a cleverly disguised 
electric grill. 

A final touch of realism was added by the generosity of Sefora de 
Setién, who presented a lovely abanico which was raffled off at ten cents a 
chance, and helped to fill the coffers of the L. A. Chapter of the A. A. T. S. 

At 6 o’clock another phase of high-school aid was the dinner served at 
two dollars per plate. After the dinner Dr. Coester of Stanford University 
spoke of his “Impressions of South American Countries,” and Dr. Baumgart 
gave an illustrated lecture on France. The last two counted as Institute 
sessions. 

Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 
New Urrecut Hicu ScwHoor, 
BrooKLyn, New York 





STUDY AND TRAVEL IN VENEZUELA 


The government of Venezuela is eager to coOperate with our Association 
in order to help the teachers of Spanish who may wish to study in Venezuela 
during the summer months. Last December, Mr. Wilkins received from the 
Venezuelan Minister of Public Instruction the following letter: 


He dado cuenta al ciudadano Presidente Provisional de la Republica 
de la nota de usted . . . y me ha autorizado para comunicarle que el 
Ejecutivo Federal ha acogido de la manera mas cordial la insinuacién que 
usted hace en nombre de la Asociacion Americana de Profesores de Espafil, 
y estudia la manera de darle forma practica en la debida oportunidad. Este 
despacho agradeceria a usted se sirviera informarle acerca de la fecha precisa 
de la salida para Venezuela de los profesores en referencia, a fin de preparar 
todo lo necesario para los cursos que habrian de darse en el mes de julio, con 
los cuales puede contarse de antemano. Los del mes de agosto se organizarian 
tan luego estén en esta ciudad dichos profesores, por ser ese mes el de las 
vacaciones escolares en Venezuela. 

Dios y Federacion, R. GonzALez RINcoNos 

All teachers interested in the trip to Venezuela should write at once to 


Mr. Wm. M. Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York. 











REVIEWS 


First Course in Spanish: Everett Ward Olmsted. Henry Holt & Co. 
xii+393 pp. New York, 1920. 


Professor Olmsted, who needs no introduction to users of French and 
Spanish text-books, has prepared for first-year work in Spanish a book which 
will undoubtedly satisfy the demands of a very great majority of teachers 
of Spanish. The book is more elementary than either of the author’s other 
Spanish Grammars, i. e., the vocabularies are carefully graded as to length 
and the grammar material is reduced to a minimum, emphasizing in the main 
only the important points which are essential for the beginner. The book 
contains forty-five lessons, an appendix which includes among other interest- 
ing material a very complete treatment of the verb, and a five-page list of 
idioms in general use, and a few pages of poems, most of which are already 
familiar to those who have used Professor Olmsted’s other Spanish Gram- 
mars. Each lesson contains, in addition to rules of grammar and a complete 
vocabulary of the new words found in the lesson, a grammatical drill in 
Spanish, an oral exercise intended to drill the student in all the new points 
of grammar, a reading exercise in Spanish, a conversacién and an exercise 
for translation into Spanish. Such a similarity in the construction of the 
lessons has its advantages, for the student knows just how to prepare each 
lesson. It has its disadvantages, too, in that it tends to become monotonous, 
especially for the teacher. The “story-book” character of the exercises which 
treat of the travels of two boy friends through Spain and Spanish America 
is commendable, for it enables the student to acquire a deal of instructive 
material concerning Spanish America and is thus in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. 

In writing a first course in the study of a language the main difficulty is 
to choose the sine qua non of grammar material and to reserve the remainder 
for an appendix or second part. Professor Olmsted has wisely relegated to 
the appendix the treatment of augmentative and diminutive forms. It would 
seem to the reviewer that this policy should have been followed in other 
instances. Many rare and uncommon verbs which appear in the grammar 
lessons should have been placed in the appendix. It would seem, too, that in 
a book of this kind the study of the most essential rules for the use of the 
subjunctive should be begun early in the grammar work and a complete 
treatment reserved for the appendix. 

After a rather careful reading of the First Course in Spanish the reviewer 
offers the following additional criticisms and suggestions. Without a system 
of phonetic transcription it seems useless to attempt to indicate Spanish 
sounds by means of English letters. Experiment has shown that such a 
system is unsatisfactory and, unless the book is for self-tuition, is entirely 
unnecessary. Nothing is gained by stating, as is done on page 5, that the 
diphthongs ei and eu are pronounced like English ay ee and ay oo. On page 
9 the word cabajo is used to represent the pronunciation of caballo in certain 
parts of South America, while on the next page the words Jaz mujerez are 
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used to represent the pronunciation of las mujeres. For the sake of uni- 
formity the latter should be written lath mujereth. Page 13: One very im- 
portant reason for knowing how to divide a Spanish word into syllables is 
omitted, viz., that it aids the student to pronounce the word correctly. It 
frequently happens that one who can otherwise speak very good Spanish has 
what is called “an accent’”’ merely because he does not make a proper division 
of syllables. Page 39, grammatical drill, question 1: delante de is better than 
antes de, and is the construction used elsewhere in the grammar. Page 71, 
footnote 2 might be construed as applying on page 72, second line. Page 131, 
section 149: “For the sake of euphony, the indirect object pronouns /e and 
les become se before lo, la, los, las”? The words “for the sake of euphony” 
should be omitted and the truth be told. Page 139, footnote 4: It seems 
supererogatory to inform children of high-school age that “Of course there 
is no fortieth of May.” Page 177, section 205: It is worth stating that se 
is seldom used with the verb tener. Page 190: A note on “Goyescas” would 
be interesting. Page 228, footnote: The elliptical usage after quién is not 
as rare as the statement indicates. It invariably refers to the first person, 
and is decidedly worth learning. Page 245, section 263: The terms “past 
descriptive” and “past absolute” are also used in Spanish Grammars for 
American students and should be mentioned here. Page 277: querer decir 
is surely out of place in this list, for it is not natural to follow such a con- 
struction with an infinitive. Page 302, section 359: It is difficult to compile 
a short list of useful idioms and suit the tastes of the many. In this list 
we miss such expressions as fener presente, darse cuenta, (no) tardar en, 
hacer buenas migas (used in this grammar on page 310), and many others. 
Page 313 and following: Some of the business letters are not in good form, 
especially the last.two. In each case a company is writing the letter but 
the salutations used are “Muy sefior mio” and “Muy sefiores mios.” Page 
318. The date of Espronceda’s birth is 1808. Page 321: The plural form 
“Doloras” is misleading since only one “Dolora” is given. The word “Dolora” 
is not in the vocabulary nor is it explained elsewhere in the book. 

The following typographical errors have been noted: The pronoun Er 
is sometimes accented, sometimes not; page 37, conversation, question 10: 
cuantos for cudntos; page 53, read ex., sentence 4, cuidad for ciudad; page 
61, read ex., sentence 7, como for cémo; page 127, line 2, omit comma after 
“say ;” page 150, section 170, doy should be in boldface type; page 161, sec- 
tion 187: se for sé; page 195: footnote 1 refers the student to section 230, 
note; section 230 has no note; page 195, reading lesson, line 2, Me alegro 
que: de is omitted before que; page 195, reading lesson, sentence 9, Maipo for 
Maipo; page 339: hay, ... que for qué; on pages 221, 233 and 343 Migué! 
has an accent; it does not need it; page 345: obtenir for obtener; page 346, 
Palacio del Congress for Congreso; page 346, Paraguar for Paraguay; page 
348, prdcticar for practicar; pages 353, 379: Tanger for Tanger; page 355. 
vécino for vecino; page 367, go, to—in, entrer (en) for entrar; page 368, 
how much, etc., cuanto for cudnto; page 372: night, ... antenoche for 
anteanoche; page 373: opposition, . . . contraridad for contrariedad; page 
376: right is repeated out of place. 

Georce IrvinG DALE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


The accompanying general bibliography is again made up almost exclu- 
sively of titles from Spanish-American literatures and represents some of 
the most important of the recent acquisitions at the library of the University 
of Illinois. We should like to remind our readers once more that it is our 
practice in these bibliographical lists to include titles of such books only as 
we have actually in hand. In other words, no title appears in our list unless 
the volume is before us at the moment we are transcribing the bibliographical 
details concerning it. It will be noticed that there are books for all sorts of 
tastes and interests. 

The late lamented Manuel Gonzalez Prada, who, as Professor of Litera- 
ture at the University of San Marcos (the oldest university in the western 
hemisphere) is said to have taught a whole generation of Peruvians to 
write well, is represented by two volumes among the more important and 
more genial and beautiful of his works, namely, Mintsculas and E-xéticas. 

The novel in Peru is represented by two very important books, both by 
women. Both novels deal with sociological problems of extreme interest. 
Mercedes Cabello de Carbonera in Las Conseécuencias treats the gambling 
evil in an effort to correct that vice as she found it in Peru. Clarinda Matto 
de Turner is represented by Aves sin Nido, a novel which, because of its 
treatment of the Indian problem in Peru, has been compared with Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

For those who like history the following volumes can be recommended: 
the two-volume Historia del Perti, by Diego Fernandez, and the Corona 
Mexicana o Historia de los Nueve Montezumas, by Diego Luis de Monte- 
zuma. Both these books have been edited by a Spanish Captain of Infantry, 
Lucas de Torre. Those interested in history still further south will be glad 
to get hold of the Historia de Rosas, by Manuel Bilbao. Some time ago we 
called attention to Professor Robertson’s Rise of the Spanish-American 
Republics. Our readers will be glad to have still another volume available 
in A History of Latin-America, by William Warren Sweet, Professor of 
History at DePauw University. The volume is somewhat smaller than 
Professor Robertson’s and, while prepared as a text-book and developed out 
of classroom experience, it is perhaps a little more intentionally aimed at the 
casual reader than is the other book. It is equipped with good maps whicn 
do not limit themselves to giving mere political information, since we find 
maps devoted to agriculture, minerals, and railroads, respectively. 

In addition to the authors already mentioned, Peru is represented by the 
poet José Galvez with two of his best volumes, Bajo la luna and Jardin 
cerrado. The former carries a prologue by another eminent Peruvian, Jose 
de la Riva Agiiero; and the latter a prologue by still another celebrated 
Peruvian, Ventura Garcia Calder6én. This volume contains, also, a note by 
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Doctor Raimundo Morales de la Torre concerning the first two poems in 
the volume and the Floral Games held in Lima in 1909, in which Games 
these two poems both won prizes of the highest rank. Both the volumes are 
graced with a picture of the author. Another interesting volume of 
Peruvian verse is the first and posthumous edition of the complete poems of 
Luis Benjamin Cisneros. Pages 1 to 38 of this volume are devoted to 
unsigned introductory matter concerning the poet, his life, his work, and 
his coronation. While the volume is published without date, from internal 
evidence contained in this preliminary matter it seems that the volume must 
have appeared in 1912. 

In one of our previous bibliographies we had to lament the death of the 
venerable Dean of Spanish-American Letters, Ricardo Palma, and at that 
same time we rejoiced in the fact that his literary personality had been 
projected into his son and daughter. In our list this time the son, Clemente 
Palma, is represented by one of his earlier works, a volume of short stories 
entitled Cuentos Malévolos. The work bears a preface by the learned 
ex-Rector of the University of Salamanca, Miguel de Unamuno. 

From Nicaragua we have an interesting volume by the late Rubén Dario 
entitled Sol de Domingo. The subtitle calls the work inedited and the prefa- 
tory material of some sixteen pages is in three separate items, respectively, 
by Luis G. Urbina, Mariano de Cavia, and E. Gomez Carrillo. The last 
seventy pages of the book are devoted to tributes to Rubén Dario by some 
ten well-known writers. While speaking of Rubén Dario we might as well 
mention also the volume devoted to him under that title by Eduardo de Ory. 
The last fifty pages of this book are given up to a series of appendices, three 
in number, which reproduce fragments in prose and verse that were produced 
on the occasion of the author’s death, together with a few of the author's 
poems which the critic calls “forgotten.” A still more serious study of 
Rubén Dario is to be found in the volume by Max Henriquez Urefia entitled 
Rodé y Rubén Dario, which is composed of two studies of about equal length 
on the great Uruguayan and Nicaraguan. 

Other literary studies may also be mentioned. The Literatura Hispano- 
Americana of Padre Manuel Poncelis is a sketchy little outline in twelve 
short chapters. The Literatura Mexicana durante la Guerra de la Inde- 
pendencia, by Luis G. Urbina, the first Secretary of the Mexican Legation at 
Madrid, is a reprint in book form of the critical work which he published 
at the beginning of the Antologia del Centenario, published on the occasion 
of the Centenary Celebration of Mexico’s Independence from Spain. By the 
same author, we have a volume entitled La Vida Literaria de México, which 
contains the five lectures which he gave on Mexican Literature before the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at the University of Buenos Aires. In 
ihe prefatory note he announces a companion volume on the same topic 
which will contain a series of annotations and commentaries on the present 
volume, and which, in addition, will relate some of his own experiences in 
the literary life of Mexico from 1880 to 1910. The Venezuelan scholar, R. 
Blanco-Fombona, appears with an interesting volume entitled Grandes 
Escritores de América, in which he treats of five great men from as many 
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different countries: Bello from Venezuela (despite his activity in Chile), 
Sarmiento from Argentina, Hostos from Porto Rico, Montalvo from 
Ecuador, and Gonzalez Prada from Peru. Hector Roberto Baudén gives us 
somewhat detailed studies of those two great Argentine writers, Estéban de 
Echeverria and José Marmol. The Obras Completas de Miguel Antonio 
Caro are being published by the National Government of the United States 
of Colombia. The edition is being made under the editorship of Victor E. 
Caro and Antonio Gémez Restrepo. Volume I contains also a discourse 
by Antonio Gémez Restrepo, representing both the National Government 
and the Colombian Academy on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue 
to Caro in Bogota in 1917. Volume II contains a eulogy of Caro pronounced 
in the Colombian Academy of History by Marco Fidel Suarez. These volumes 
are very handsomely edited and are a worthy tribute to the great Colombian 
humanist. 

In previous articles we have called attention to the Florilegio de Escri- 
toras Cubanas, by Gonzalez Curquejo. The third volume, which completes 
the set, appears in our present list, and we wish to remind our readers that 
these volumes contain selections only from the women writers of Cuba. A 
note at the beginning of this third volume points out that more than 120 
women writers figure in these three volumes, which are made the more 
attractive by numerous, and on the whole good, reproductions of photographs 
of the ladies whose works figure in the book. Cuban letters are also repre- 
sented in a volume bearing that title by Valdés Codina. Thts volume of 
selections in both prose and verse contains, also, biographical notes. Another 
volume of selections is the Cancionero Popular Venezolano, by Machado. 
This volume is a real contribution to Venezuelan folklore and contains, in 
addition to its songs an informative prefatory note about earlier South 
American folklorists, and geographic, historic, and linguistic notes on the 
text. 

Those who are interested in the drama and its study of modern socio- 
logical problems will be glad to read La Columna de Fuego, a drama in 
three acts and five scenes by the Argentine writer, Alberto Ghiraldo. This 
play was originally staged in Spain, but only after considerable difficulty and 
after several refusals by the local authorities to permit its production. The 
scene of the play is laid in the port of Buenos Aires during the days of one 
of the great strikes. It is a play with a thesis, but curiously enough does 
not offer the usual contrast between capital and labor. Quite the contrary, 
it is a problem wholly within the field of labor, namely, between the laborers 
who have a job and those who have not. 

A book that should prove of considerable interest is Celiar, an American 
legend by the Uruguayan poet Magarifios Cervantes. The volume we have 
listed is the original edition and is prefaced by a preliminary discourse by 
Ventura de la Vega. The volume before us is the third one in a series 
entitled Brisas del Plata. It is illustrated with original drawings by Vicente 
Urrabieta. At the end of the volume there are several pages of important 
notes, and a poem entitled Colon y el Nuevo Mundo. 

From Peru we have an interesting book by the learned Rector of the 
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University of San Marcos, Javier Prado, who is also director of the 
Peruvian Academy, as successor to the lamented Ricardo Palma. The volume 
in question is El Genio de la Lengua y de la Literatura Castellana y sus 
Caracteres en la Historia Intelectual del Peru, the interest of which is, of 
course, very different from that of the volume to which we referred in an 
earlier article, wherein he dealt with the historic destinies of the United 
States in the new period of history that is opening up before us. 

Those who are interested in Pan-American questions will find much 
food for thought in the following works: El Peru y la Gran Guerra, by 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle, who is an expert on the philosophy of law and who, 
because of his literary talent, is also a member of the Peruvian Acadamy; 
and Los Norteamericanos y el Pert, by Gamarra. The tone of this book may 
be judged by the following phrases: “Of the Americans we have the most 
lofty conception and the highest idea; it is a model people, great and noble for 
its institutions and for its men. From this opinion there arises a second con- 
sideration so important that the North Americans ought never to forget it, 
namely, the necessity in which they find themselves to maintain, to accen- 
tuate and to consolidate this well-deserved reputation, which ought to be the 
guiding star in all of them and in all of their civilizing activity.” 

Europe is not the only continent that has or has had an Alsace-Lorraine 
problem. There is one in South America, and we can study some aspects of 
it in the pamphlet entitled The Question of the Pacific, which we have 
listed under the title of Bolivia-Chile. Other aspects of the same question 
are treated by Alzamora in his Peru and Chile, by Malaga Grenet in his 
Una Carta a Wilson, and in the volume entitled Circulares Diplomaticas, 
which we have listed under Peru. 

For those of our friends who, whatever be the party of their political 
preference, are afraid that this great country of ours, if it join the League 
of Nations, might find itself involved in responsibilities beyond our powers, 
we would earnestly recommend a careful perusal of a recent lecture by the 
learned President of the Republic of Uruguay, Baltasar Brum. It was a 
lecture entitled American Solidarity, and was delivered in the University of 
Montevideo before the students of International Law. In its short compass 
of twenty-six pages, we know of no more searching study of the problems 
that confront the American continents, and the attitude of the President of 
Uruguay toward the United States, like that of Javier Prado, ex-Secretary 
of State for Peru, puts upon us a great responsibility before this entire 
hemisphere. The reading of this pamphlet by our Senators and statesmen 
would do them a lot of good if they would read it carefully and prayerfully 
and not merely with eyes biased by politics, or a narrow, selfish nationalism. 


Joun D. Fitz-Geratp 
University oF ILLINOIS 
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Real Espafiola de la Lengua, el 8 de diciembre de 1917. Imp. del Estado. 
Lima, 1918. High 8vo. pp. 194. $1.00. 

Puente, José Félix de la. La visién redentora. Novela. (Costumbres 
Limefias.) Tip, “Olaya.” Trujillo, 1917. 8vo. pp. 288. $1.00. 

Rod6, José-Enrique. Pages choisies. Choix et préface de Hugo D. Barba- 
gelata. Traduction de Francis de Miomandre. Avec un portrait hors 
texte. Librairie Félix Alcan. Paris, 1918. 8vo. pp. 207. frs. 4.50. 

Salaverry, Carlos Augusto. Albores y destellos. (Biblioteca americana.) 
Imp. de A. Lemale ainé. Havre, 1871. 8vo. pp. 398. $2.50. 
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Salmon Cadeneau, David. De mi rosal de rosas negras. Poesias. “Casa 
Coutteret.”. Tucuman, 1918. 8vo. pp. 136. $1.25. 

Segura, Manuel Ascensio. Articulos, poesias y comedias. Carlos Prince, 
impresor y librero-editor. Lima, 1885. High 8vo. pp. 358. 

Sicardi, Francisco A. La canctén del insomnio. Poema. Talleres Tip. de A. 
Molinari. Buenos Aires, 1918. 8vo. pp. 342. $1.50. 

Silva, José Asuncion. Prosas. [Ediciones minusculas, tomo iv.] Casa Edi- 
torial Faleé y Borrasé. San José, Costa Rica, [s. a.]. 12mo. pp. 64. 
$.50. 

Sotela, Rogelio. La Senda de Damasco. Imp. y Lib. Alsima. San José, 
C. R., 1918. 8vo. pp. 126. $.90. 

Sweet, William Warner. A History of Latin America. With maps and 
illustrations. The Abingdon Press. New York-Cincinnati. [s. a.] 
Copyright 1919. $3.00. 

Tudela, Francisco. Early efforts in both Americas towards the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations. A lecture delivered before the Hispanic 
American Atheneum, February 26, 1919. 8vo. pp. 12. 

Urbina, Luis G. La literatura mexicana durante la guerra de la Independen- 
cia.—Estudios americanos—Imprenta de M. Garcia y Galo Saez. Madrid, 
1917. 8vo. pp. 282. $1.00. 

——. La vida literaria de México. Imp. de los Hermanos Saez. Madrid, 
1917. 8vo. pp. 300. 3.50 pts. 

Valdés Codina, Dr. Carlos. Las Letras Cubanas. Seleccidn de poesias y 
trozos escogidos en prosa y en verso, de nuestros mejores literatos, con 
notas biograficas de los mismos. Imp. de “Cuba Pedagdgica.” Habana, 
[s. a.] 8vo. pp. 254. $1.00. 

Vazquez Cey, Arturo. Elegias de ayer. Poesias. “Virtus.” Buenos Aires, 
1918. 8vo. pp. 108. $.75. 
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